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GARIBALDI. 


ENERAL GARIBALDI’S arrival in England will be ex- 
pected with interest, and, to a certain extent, with curiosity. 

If he displays tact and judgment, his good taste will be fully 
appreciated, and any mistakes which he may commit in an 
embarrassing position will be indulgently regarded. English 
opinion is always favourable to patriots and cordial to heroes, 
but, in ordinary circumstances, it distrusts revolutionists. 
GarrpaLpt has in his time combined all three characters, and 
in theory he has sometimes confused permanent obligations 
with occasional and exceptional duties ; but, in general, vague 
democratic aspirations have failed to influence his con- 
duct when they interfered with the championship of the 
national cause. In England, loyalty to the Crown has 
long been compatible or identical with devotion to the 
country, but an Italian born in the early part of the 
century could only have learned by instinctive sagacity to 
select a King as the symbol and leader of national regene- 
ration. In letters and speeches of doubtful wisdom GaRIBaLDI 
has often adopted the language of revolutionary agitators, but 
he fought under the Royal banner in 1859, and when he had 
accomplished his marvellous conquest of Sicily and Naples he 
transferred his power to Victor EmMaNvEeL, that Italy might 
at last form a united Kingdom. His subsequent error which 
terminated at Aspromonte has been fully condoned by his 
countrymen ; and he has probably himself learned that, when 
a nation becomes free and independent, individuals lose 
the right of irregular action which may be fitly asserted 
against usurpers and tyrants. The harshest judges of Gari- 
BALDI's singular career must admit that his chivalrous 
and disinterested enterprises are widely different from 
the disturbances. which are fomented by vulgar dema- 
. The enthusiastic admiration which he has excited 

is one of the most valuable boons which he has conferred on 
the youth of Italy. A hero who despises wealth, and who 


has never aimed at personal aggrandisement, may perhaps | perf 


elevate for generations the ideal standard of greatness. States- 
men will sympathize with the intellectual power of Cavour 
more fully than with GaripaLpi’s quixotic daring, but the 
admiration of mankind in general is more profitably directed 
to moral qualities and to achievements of visible splendour. It 
is a happy accident when the popular idol is also intrinsically 
noble. 

There are in England persons, and perhaps entire classes, 
who will misconceive GaripaLpi’s merits by regarding him 
as a democrat rather than as a chief liberator of Italy; nor 
is it impossible that their awkward adulation may be accepted 
in perfect good faith. South American revolutions can scarcely 
have been schools of political wisdom, and the expulsion of 
the Neapolitan Bournons would never have been accomplished 
by constitutional methods. Garisatpi has probably been 
inspired by the tawdry rhetoric of democratic agitators, even 
when he was fighting for the rational purpose of founding an 
hereditary monarchy, and he may perhaps be more at home 
with declaimers and dreamers than with responsible and 
sceptical politicians. The worst result which can follow from 
an érroneous choice of English associates will consist in the 
sacrifice of any diplomatic significance which may attach to his 
visit. Not one foreigner ina thousand understands the mean- 
ing of the predominance which he probably attributes to the 
so-called aristocracy of England. The malcontent liberalism 
which is supposed to be systematically repressed by a privi- 
leged oligarchy has in this country no substantial existence. 
When public opinion is, as before the Russian war, really 
opposed to the policy of the ruling classes, the minority 
oat yields in time, and the will of the nation prevails; but 
‘in, ordi cases the country is consciously and deliberately 
guided by the judgment of educated politicians. The very 
constituencies expect their representatives in Parliament to 
be better informed and more prudent than themselves, 


and the newspapers which are circulated by hundreds of 
thousands scarcely affect to exercise political influence, 
because they are not addressed to the guides and framers 
of national opinion. If Garreatpr thinks it worth while to 
follow the example of Kossurn, he may easily persuade a 
hundred public meetings to vote by acclamation the immediate 
union of Venice with Italy ; but, when he is tired of noise, he 
will find, with Kossutu, that clamorous enthusiasm bears no 
relation to practical affairs. The politicians of the market- 
place and the town-hall neither wish nor expect the Govern- 
ment to be as positive and uncompromising as themselves. 
Opinions first command the respect, if not the applause, of 
Englishmen when they are obviously formed under the 
presumption that there are probably two sides to every 
question. The judgment of the country on the claims 
of Italy is finally settled, nor will GaripaLpi him- 
self be able to damage the cause of national inde- 
pendence by confusing it with democratic crotchets. If 
he muddles up Italian franchises with the rights of man, his 
exertions will be rather futile than mischievous. At the 
worst, he will be able to fall back on his well-deserved fame, 
and to contrast successful exploits with ill-considered words. 
When a fluent preacher and buffoon from New York lately 
attempted an agitation in England, his impertinence was 
simply despised. Whatever GarmaLpi may dao, he is safe 
from contempt, and almost from resentment. 

If a visit from an eminent Italian leader revives the interest 
in the affairs of his country which has lately subsided, there 
will be no reason to fear unreasonable excitement. No 
has taken place in the conviction that Venetia ought to be 
united with Italy, nor has the French occupation of Rome 
been thought less anomalous with the lapse of years. At the 
same time, it is felt that Italy cannot afford to quarrel with 
France, and allowance is made for the difficulties of 
the Austrian position. It is far better that the ex- 
periment of Italian unity should for the present be im- 
ect than that it should be violently interrupted. War 
might end in defeat, and it would almost unavoidably increase 
the preponderating influence of France. It is possible that 
the event might justify GarraLpi’s avowed policy of pre- 
cipitating the decisive struggle with the foreigner; but even 
those Englishmen who may be inclined to concur in his expec- 
tation will unanimously hold that the decision ought to rest 
with the Italian Government. There can be no serious in- 
tention of an attack on the French garrison at Rome, and the 
only pressing reason for a rupture with Austria is suggested 
by the state of the finances, and the alleged necessity of 
employing the army before it becomes too costly to 
be mairftained. To foreigners it seems that the com- 
plete pacification of Naples and Sicily ought to precede 
any external enterprise. There is reason to hope that 
the secular prejudice of Southern Italy in favour of bandits 
and outlaws is giving way to a suspicion that robbery and 
murder are inconvenient practices, and perhaps to the in- 
fluence of the only respectable officers or administrators who 
have for generations appeared in the country. When 
Italy is really united, it will be better able to recover its 
outlying province in the North-east. The acquisition of 
Rome may perhaps, within a few years, be rendered possible 
by some change in the policy of the French Government. 
If Garrpatpi can show that the prevalent opinion of England 
is erroneous, he will not find unwilling converts. 

The address which is to be presented to GaripaLp by the 
Corporation of Southampton may serve as an unobjectionable 
model to other public bodies; and, on the other hand, a 
meeting in London, at which a subscription to provide him 
with muskets was gravely proposed, is only redeemed from 
meupineway by vulgar folly and obscurity. At South- 
ampton the eminent visitor is judiciously welcomed, not 
on account of any doctrines which he may hold, but in 

i consideration of his own personal merits. The 
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great steam-packet stations are designated by their geogra- 


hical position as the natural precursors of English hospi- 
fality. At Dover and Folkestone the burgesses prudently 
combine co and convenience by their habit of placing 
the landlord of the principal hotel in the civie chair, and it con~ 
sequently becomes impossible for princes or patriots to pass 
through the town without incurring a municipal reception. 
At Southampton the ocean steamers are more deliberately ex- 
pected, and the local authorities are therefore better able to pre- 
pare solemn celebrations. Kossuru was entertained there on his 
arrival in 1849, and a year or two ago an Austrian functionary, 
who was engaged in some matter of commercial diplomacy, 
enjoyed an equally gratifying reception. No foreigner has for 
many years arrived in England who has deserved better than 
GARIBALDI every mark of sympathy and goodwill. Even at 
Malta, the most bigoted population in Europe has been 
subdued by his reputation and by the fascination which seems 
to be exercised by his appearance and manner. English 
prepossessions will be unanimously in his favour, and there is 
reason to believe that he cordially reciprocates the general 
feeling. If he likes public meetings and public dinners, he 
may ensure his fill of applause ; but, as it is stated that his first 
visit will be paid to a country-house, he may perhaps prefer 
_ forms of pleasure. It would be agreeable to 
the country that GariaLp1 should receive due attention from 
the recognised chiefs of official and private society. It ought 
not to be forgotten that, although he is a hero and patriot, he 
is a General in the Italian service, and a member, or recent 
member, of the Italian Parliament. Above all, his character 
has, in the most trying exigencies, been unsullied, not only by 
corruption or by license, but by the faintest suspicion of 
selfishness, No insurgent or partisan leader has, in any age 
of the world, preserved more entirely without a stain the 
moral purity of his reputation. 


DIFFICULTIES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Karn Correspondence which has been published with re- 
ference to the Tuscaloosa illustrates not only how great 
are the practical difficulties of applying the doctrines of inter- 
national law, but also how very seriously these difficulties 
press upon persons who, like Colonial Governors, have to 
apply those doctrines in an immediate and very practical way. 
The Tusealoosa was originally, as many of our readers will 
recollect, the Federal barque Conrad. She was taken off the 
coast of Brazil by the Alabama, had two guns put on board 
her, and was brought, as a tender to the Alabama, into British 
waters at the Cape. Sir P. WoprHouse, the Governor of the 
Cape, consulted his Attorney-General as to the course which 
he ought to take, and he was advised that enough had been 
done by the representatives of the Confederate Government 
to fit the Tuscaloosa out as a ship of war, and that therefore 
she could not be considered merely asa prize. The Governor 
acted on this view, and let the Tuscaloosa go to sea again. If 
she had been clearly a mere prize, of the Alabama, she would 
have been detained ; but Sir P. WopeHouse appears to have 
thought that’ the onus probandi would rest on the Confede- 
rate captain to show that she had been properly condemned 
as a prize in a Confederate Court, and had then been refitted 
as a vessel of the Confederate navy. The Duke of Newcastix 
received the intelligence of what had been done at the Cape at 
a moment when every inclination existed on the part of the 
Home Government to act in the most friendly manner towards 
the Federals; and a despatch was sent out, dated November 
4, 1863, in which it was pointed out that the Z'uscaloosa, 
when she entered British waters at the Cape, had still some of 
the wool on board her which had formed part of her original 
cargo, and that nothing had been done to give her the cha- 
racter of an armed vessel, except to put a prize crew from the 
Alabama on board her and to arm her with two small rifled 
guns. This did not appear to the Home Government to be a 
sufficient reason for considering her to have assumed the 
character of a ship of war. The Tuscaloosa might therefore 
be regarded as an uncondemned prize, and if she was 
brought into a British port she ought to be detained, 
since the right to determine whether British neutrality had 
been violated unquestionably belonged to the British authori- 
ties, and not to those of the Confederate States. Soon after 
the Duke of Newcastir’s despatch had been received at the 
Cape, the Tuscaloosa came again into harbour there, and Sir 
P. Wopenouse—acting, as he supposed, in accordance with the 
Doxe’s instructions—seized and detained her. But before 
the Home Government received the intelligence of this step 
having been taken, Parliament had met, and the strenuous 
way in which the Opposition had exerted itself to remind 
the Government of danger of going beyond the law had 


begun to tell. Accordingly, a new despatch was sent out on 
the 1oth of March, in which Sir P. WoprHovuse was instructed 
to release the Tuscaloosa, on the ground “in this special 
“case,” the vessel seized had been encouraged to emter British 
waters a second time because she had done so once before 
with impunity, and that therefore it would be hard on her 
present possessors to take advantage of a confidence into which 
the conduct of the British authorities had led them. It does 
not appear to have been regarded as any objection to this 
view that the Federal owners of the Tuscaloosa were thus 
deprived of all chance of recovering their loss, simply because 
an English official had once made what his superiors 
considered to be a mistake. 

Sir P. WopzHouse—soon after acting, as he thought, in obe- 
dience to the wishes and instructions of the Home Government, 
and detaining the Tuscaloosa on her second arrival—wrote to 
the Duke of NewcasrLe to say that the whole matter seemed 
to him full of snares and puzzles, and that he begged for some 
light on the general principles involved. More particularly, 
he wished to know whether, if a prize vessel were fitted out as 
a ship of war without ever having been taken into the ports of 
the captor, she ought to be treated as a vessel of war by a 
neutral Power ; and secondly, if this were so, what was meant 
by fitting out a vessel as a ship of war. Instructed by his 
Attorney-General, the Governor quoted a passage from 
Wueaton to show that such acts as, under the authority of 
the captain of the Alabama, had been done on board the 
Tuscaloosa, amounted to fitting out as a ship of war; and 
he wished to know, if this were not so, what would suflice 
to constitute such a warlike fitting-out as would exempt a prize 
ship from neutral jurisdiction. But the Home Government 
entirely refused to enlighten him. It seems to have considered 
that the Tuscaloosa was not fitted out as a ship of war, but 
it threw no light whatever on the question whether this opinion 
was founded on the fact that the vessel had still some of her 
old cargo on board, or whether the flaw lay in the inability of 
a mere captain of a single ship to grant a commission, or in 
the smallness of the armament. This must leave Sir P. 
Wobenouse and other Colonial authorities in the most hope- 
less perplexity. What on earth are they to do if a belligerent 
ship of war brings into British waters a prize vessel which 
purports to have been fitted out as a ship of war? Supposing 
the Tuscaloosa had been cleared of all her original cargo of 
wool, and had had placed on board her four large guns instead 
of two small ones, ought she then to have been detained or 
not? Ifthe Home Government is of opinion that it makes no 
difference whether the original cargo or a portion of it is still 
on board, or whether the guns are few or many, small or 
large, and that the only point to attend to is the authority 
whence the commission has been derived—and further, that 
no commission ought to be respected unless it issues directly 
from the authorities of the Government of the captor— 
the matter would certainly be simplified for the benefit 
of Colonial Governors, but the English Government would 
have taken on itself to decide a totally new point 
in international law. There is no existing rule on this 
or on very many other subjects which may any day oc- 
cupy the attention of British authorities. Lay readers 
cannot believe how very faint and imperfect a system in- 
ternational law is, and how very largely its doctrines have 
been determined, not by general reasoning, but by the facts of 
particular cases that have arisen. There are numberless cases 
which might easily be put as to which no one living can say 
what the decision would be or ought to be. For it is evident 
that the decision would depend, in the first place, on those who 
had to decide, and then, in the second place, on the leading 
motives that might influence them. If a question is raised 
before an English Court, we know that the judges will proceed 
according to the traditionary method of English lawyers, 
looking as little beyond the immediate facts as possible, and 
having regard chiefly to doing justice between individuals. 
But when the neutrality of a nation is invaded, it be- 
longs, not to the Courts, but to the Government of the 
neutral to decide what is to be done; and a Government 
is apt to be influenced by the political necessities it has ,to 
face, and will be likely to consider what rule will best suit the 
nation for which it is acting, rather than what rule will most 
satisfactorily dispose of the interests involved in the particular 
case. 

The case of the 7'uscaloosa, therefore, is a mere blank to the 
students of international law, and more especially to those 
students of international law who, like Sir P, Woprnouse, are 
called on to apply their learning practically and quickly. Sir 
P. Wopenovse is left to grapple unassisted with the diflicultiés 
that press on him. The Federal authorities at the Cape have 
informed him that, if the Alabama is ever caught, she will be 
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immediately fitted out as a cruiser, without waiting for her 
condemnation as a prize. If she is caught, and fitted 
out as a cruiser, and brought into one of the harbours 
of his colony, what, Sir P. Woprnovuse piteously asks, 


‘is he to do with her? Is he to detain her as a prize 


or not? The Duke of Newcasriez prudently declines to give 

him the slightest hint. Evidently, what the Home Govern- 

ment wishes is that its dependents should act unguided, and 

should decide each case in some way or other. This will give 

plenty of time, and then, when the matter is referrell home, the 

Government here can decide what would be best and safest to 

do. It can study the political horizon and measure the 

powers of enemies far and near; and then, when it has made 

up its mind, it can jealously limit its decision to the “ facts 

“ of this special case,” and so practically decide nothing except 

what, under a set of temporary circumstances, it will answer 

best todo. At first sight this may seem unworthy, and even 

cowardly, in the Government of a great nation. But much 

allowance must be made for a Government which tries to 
apply the rules of international law to new cases. The 
body of international law is so fragmentary, and its 
rules have themselves been framed so largely in accord- 
ance with the interests of the nations which have estab- 

lished them, that there is, in most instances in which a 
Government is called on to act, plenty of room to look to 
political and not merely to legal considerations, and to think 
what line it will best pay to take. This is the way 
in which we have acted in point after point during 
the present American war. We recognised what was at first 
a mere paper blockade along the Confederate coast, because a 
laxity in the rules as to the validity of a blockade suits a great 
maritime Power. The Correspondence lately published with 
regard to the Steam Rams seized at Birkenhead does not dis- 
close the faintest legal justification of the seizure. It is 
impossible to anticipate what evidence may be produced at 
the trial, but at present there d6es not seem to be any legal 
ground for connecting the building of the rams with the 
orders of the Confederate Government. But our Government 
has acted as it has done in order that it may lay down a rule 
of international law serviceable to England, to the effect that 
no ships of war shall issue from neutral ports, however in- 
directly, for the use of a belligerent. The House of Commons 
appears to be inclined to accept this as a valid justification of 
the course which the Government adopted; and although, so 
far as appears, Messrs. Lairp have been hardly used, the rule 
itself is a salutary one, and some sacrifices may be demanded 
and endured in order that it may be established. 


REDINTEGRATIO AMORIS. 


ee rumours are floating about the political atmosphere 
that our very old friend Reform is not so dead as was gene- 
rally imagined. ‘The rumours are, indeed, as yet very undefined, 
and they may have no good foundations. The resuscitations of 
Pretenders are always to be received with caution, as experience 
has shown from the days of Lampert Simne_ downwards; and 
it is very possible that when this new Reform agitation comes 
visibly forward, it will turn out to have as little resemblance 
to the great popular movement whose name it assumes as a 
scullion has to a prince. Still the report is worth noticing. 
It cannot be denied that there are one or two circumstances 
to support it. For instance, there was Mr. GLapstone’s speech 
the other day to the Trades’ Unions. Now, talking of a 
reform to a ‘Trades’ Union is like promising religious compre- 
hension to a Mormon, or professing Legitimist opinions in the 
presence of Francis II. It is going the entire animal, 
according to the vernacular expression. The Trades’ Unions 
are the crux of all Reformers, the obvious commonplace upon 
which the opponents of Reform dilate. Their powerful 
organization, the readiness and the impunity with which 
upon occasion they have vindicated their supposed rights by 
murder, the extravagant pretensions they have raised, the 
insoluble crust of prejudice and ignorance in which their intel- 
lects appear to be enclosed, have probably contributed as much 
as any other single cause to deter the mass of educated 
Englishmen from assenting to an extension of the suffrage. 
Mr. GLapsToNE could not have selected a more emphatic mode 
of proclaiming his intention to be a good Reformer than by 
making the Trades’ Unions the first confidants of his zeal. lt 
is possible that that very fact may have commended such a 
course to Mr. GLapstone’s paradoxical mind. It is also to be 
remembered, in support of this same theory, that Mr. GLap- 
STONE has been everything as yet except an eager Reformer ; 
and, as a politician constantly in search of a new sensation, 
there is nothing left for him to try. When this last fount of 
novelty has been drained dry, his condition will be pitiable 


indeed. He will have rungall the changes of political belief 
before his political career is closed, and it will be humiliating 
to have to begin the cycle again at the beginning. For the 
present, however, it is quite evident that he must be a Re- 
former. The kaleidoscopic effect of his Parliamentary life 
would be incomplete without this last vagary. 

Of course it is an interesting question whether Lord 
Russet would join in this new movement, supposing that it 
should be set on foot. Some people appear to be under the 
impression that in that celebrated’ speech to the Blairgowrie 
sheep-farmers he pledged himself to abstain for the future 
from Reforming movements. But to think this is to doa 
great injustice, both to the well-known character of the 
speaker and to the ingenious wording of the pledge which he 
delivered. If he had intended absolutely to refrain, under all 
contingencies, from any further advocacy of Reform, he would 
have said simply that he was going to “rest.” But he was 
careful to add the words “and be thankful,” implying thereby 
that, if ever the case should arise that he should cease to have 
cause to be thankful, he would at the same time cease to rest. 
Up to this moment he has had good cause to be very thankful. 
He has been allowed to bring Europe to the brink of 
a general war, and to enjoy the gratification of insulting 
half a score of potentates, merely in consideration of 
certain reforming promises which he has not kept. But 
it is faintly possible that before long his grounds of 
thankfulness may be seriously impaired, and in that case 
he will no doubt become as active a Reformer again as ever. 
And, according to Lord ‘Russe.i’s own simile, this is only 
reasonable. When you have climbed to the top of the 
official hill, after many serious stumbles, and with rather 
dirty hands in consequence, it is but fair that you should 
“ rest and be thankful.” But if the seat upon which you are 
enjoying this pleasing reward of your toils should break 
down under your weight, or rather under your restless 
fidgeting, and drop you down upon the cold hard flints 
beneath, are you still bound to ‘“‘rest and be thankful”? 
It is all very well to rest and be thankful when you have 
a place to rest in and something to be thankful for. But to 
be thankful because somebody else will not let you rest at the 
elevation to which you have attained is an amount of grati- 
tude that no statesman can be expected to display. 

Lord Russetu’s part, however, in the foreshadowed agita- 
tion will necessarily be small. Preaching Reform to the 
House of Lords must be very like inculcating devotional 
warmth to the fishes; and, as Sr. Anruony of Padua was 
canonized chiefly for that exploit, the English calendar will 
have to be opened for another holy name if Lord Russeu 
should succeed in the analogous achievement. It is 
of more interest to ask what the great Liberal party 
will do under the supposed contingency? A good many 
are probably inclined to interpret their leader’s epigram into 
“ Be thankful that you are allowed to rest.” Nothing would be 
less acceptable to the mass of them than to have to go again 
through the penitential process to which they were subjected 
in the years 1859 and 1860. It is disagreeable to have to give 
a pledge in which you do not believe. It is still more disagree- 
able to have to eat that pledge when you have given it, But 
it is quite intolerable, when you have once gone through that 
process, and when everybody, therefore, knows the fate to 
which your pledge is eventually destined, to have to go 
upon the hustings again and take that pledge anew. 
This is undoubtedly the feeling with which the mass 
of the Liberal party read the account of Mr. Guapsronz’s 
colloquy with the Trades’ Unions. But there are probably a 
few eager spirits differently inclined. These men, with abnor- 
mal appetites, rather enjoy swallowing their pledges. “ Hungrier 
“ than the hungriest,” as Mr. Bricur puts it, there is nothing 
they relish so much as a good meal of pledges—of course, if 
properly seasoned. A pledge & la sauce ofjcielle is the 
daintiest delicacy an enthusiastic Radical ever desires to 
swallow. It is not impossible, therefore, that there may 
emanate from gentlemen of this class a real attempt to revive 
the Reform agitation. In their eyes, a Reform cry is the 
inalienable right of every Liberal in opposition. Reform they 
look upon as a kind of hereditament that was conveyed to 
them some time ago, as lawyers phrase it, to a springing 
use. <As long ot are in office, their possession of it 
lies in abeyance. They abandon it to the first comer— 
leave it waste and unfenced for every passing democrat to squat 
upon. Itisa kind of “no man’s land,” generally occupied by 
disreputable folk, who use it to ply lucrative but unavowed 
trades. But as goon as unkind fate sends them back into 
opposition, the sole and exclusive right to it returns to them, 

the credit it can bring belongs to them alone. All the 
covenants of which it ica been made the subject are borne 
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entirely by them. But the great value of this property 


lies in the peculiar nature of these covenants. They 
cease to be binding precisely at the only period when they can 
be performed. The Liberal party may make what engage~ 
ments its constituents please upon the subject of Reform, but 
those engagements are always subject to this condition—that 
they are not to be mentioned while the Liberal party is in 
office, and that they may be revived, and dwelt upon, and 
used at the hustings, when the Liberal party goes into oppo- 
sition, without any unpleasant allusion being made to that 
temporary oblivion. It may be safely predicted that a cause 
so noble, so patient, and so full of advantage to those who 
have the monopoly of it, will never be allowed to die. 


ETON, 


i is probable that, if it had not been for Eton, there would 
never have been any Public Schools Commissioners. It 
was because all the virtues and all the faults of English public 
schools were carried to their utmost pitch at Eton, and be- 
cause some persons with an innovating turn of mind supposed 
that the virtues might be retained and the faults in a great 
measure cured, that a Commission was appointed to examine 
how Eton was managed, and what light the management of 
other schools could throw on the possibility of improving 
Eton. The evidence relating to Eton supplies almost all the 
information about public schools that the general reader can 
require, and places in the clearest point of view the theory 
on which Eton is worked at present,, its results, and the diffi- 
culties of substituting any other system. Those who consider 
that the chief’ aim of schools is to teach boys to play at games, 
and to gain the habits and imbibe the opinions of English 
gentlemen, will find their belief dressed in the most uncompro- 
mising and glowing colours by the staunch adherents of Eton 
asit is. Those who think that no very great change would be 
necessary to make public schools places of some slight mental 
training may see how revolutionary are the alterations recom- 
mended by the adherents of Eton as it might be. The 
physical-education theory is there carried to limits which 
would, we should hope, satisfy the most ardent athlete. Twenty- 
seven hours a week is, we find, the time that is allotted to 
cricket alone in the season for that game; and all the masters 
seem to regard the summer as a time when, as by a law of 
nature, the Eton boy ceases to employ his intellect. Nor is 
there the slightest disguise as to the results of the system. At 
Eton nothing at all is taught but the classics. The mathe- 
matical masters find themselves and their subject disregarded, 
and the French master describes himself, after twenty years’ 
experience, as still an objet de luxe. He is ornamental, but 
no one wants him. The classics receive all the attention 
which masters and boys have to give. But even here there 
is very little success. The masters have even apparently 
come to believe that there is some abstruse and secret 
power—something like the Odic force—which operates on 
Eton boys, and renders them incapable of learning. The 
Dean of Christchurch—whose College is the great resort 
of those Eton boys who, as being perhaps more intellectual 
than the rest, are destined for Oxtord — gives as the sum 
of his experience that modern languages, geography, history, 
chronology, and everything else which a well-educated English 
gentleman ought to know, are given up in order that full time 
should be devoted to the classics, and yet the boys go up to 
Oxford not only not proficient, but in a lamentable state of defi- 
ciency, with respect to classics. Several Oxford tutors go into 
more detail, and they explain that those Eton boys who have 
been taught classics in the intervals of games for eight or nine 
years are ignorant of the rudiments of the Greek and Latin 
grammars, and cannot translate any passage from an author, 
however easy it may be, unless they have previously been 
ground up init. Still, the bulk of the masters, and even of 
the parents, appear to be quite satisfied ; and they all agree that 
they look upon this failure to acquire the classical grammars 
in eight years as valuable, because it is so excellent as a 
general training, and serves as such an admirable foundation 
on which in after life the students may build the special know- 
ledge of statesmanship, or diplomacy, or law, or theology, to 
which their future careers may call them. 

Eton also has the great merit of exhibiting the aversion on 
the part of authorities to any ear, in its most startling 
form. The evidence of the present Head Master is a gem in 


its way. If the Commissioners thought they were going to 
get any encouragement from him, they were very much mis- 
taken. They were more especially anxious to obtain from 
him some admission that it was a desirable thing that boys at 
an English public school should gain some knowledge of the 
French language. But they worked quite in vain. He plainly 


stated that he would not devote a single day of the regular 
schoolwork to learning French. ‘The classical languages, he 
says, must be the basis of all education and mental train- 
ing; but then they are in themselves distasteful to boys, 
who only with great difficulty, and with much laborious 
perseverance, win their way and gain a hold upon them. 
Here, however, the peculiar Eton Odic force comes in, and 
prevents all the laborious perseverance of the Eton boys 
(subject, of course, to their attendance on cricket) having 
better results than those described by the Dean of Christ- 
church. It was to no purpose that the Commissioners invited 
the Head Master to consider that at Rugby the study of 
French was made a regular part of the school work, and yet 
that the classical attainments of average Rugbeians were 
certainly as great as those of average Etonians. Eton, it is 
replied, is a very peculiar place, and nothing can be learnt 
there except classics, and not even the grammar in them. Mr. 
Watter, the member for Berkshire, who attended sponta- 
neously on the Commission in the character of the supremely- 
contented parent of six sons, observed that the air of Eton 
was such that nothing but good food and being always out of 
doors enabled boys to live there at all, and that therefore this 
imperfect acquisition of the rudiments was very natural; and 
no one could believe or assert more heartily that, as a general 
mental training and preparation for future life, it was superb 
and unique. ‘There can be little fear lest this training should 
be interfered with if Eton is left to itself. The history of the 
French master at that institution is what is vulgarly termed 
a caution. The late Prince Consort, having an imperfect 
acquaintance with the advantages of the real unadulterated 
Eton system of classical instruction, tried to get modern 
languages, and especially French, taught there, and the 
present French master, M. Tarver, has for twenty years been 
endeavouring to carry out what the Prince recommended. 

But his life has been one of constant disappointments. In the 
first place, he had thrust upon him as his assistant an Italian 

gentleman, not because this Italian gentleman could teach 

French, but because he was there with nothing whatever to 

do, and so the Head Master determined to utilize him. The 

unhappy French master frequently remonstrated, but in vain. 

There Signor SuvrBaLpi was, and no one would learn Italian 

from him; so, rather than waste him, he must be set to teach 

French. But the greatest sorrow of the French master is that 

the boys come to him exactly as they please, and do as much 

or as little as they like. Theoretically, when the French 

master “ loses sight of a boy for any length of time, he sends 

“up his name to the Head Master.” Twice under the reign 

of the present Head Master M. Tarver has tried the effects of 
this process. On the first occasion, the boys reported “ came 

“back from the Head Master rather triumphantly to say that 

“the visitation had been very mild.” On the second occasion, 

the Head Master took no notice whatever of the report. 

Not satisfied with the result of his applications to the 

supreme wasgg M. Tarver has on many occasions 

reported boys to their tutors. The tutors, however, have got 

sickened and disgusted with these complaints, and even the 

most considerate and attentive of them go no further than to 

“ placard” the report, as it is called. That is, they pin the 

report against the wall without saying a word about it to any 

one, which is supposed to be a “ delicate attention to the report 

“ without inflicting too much pain upon the pupil.” It ought, 

however, to be said that a means has lately been contrived by 

which the French master may take the remedy into his own 

hands. By special permission of the Head Master, he is now 

allowed to send by a servant a note asking the absent boys of 
his class why they do not attend. But, as the boys never 

answer these polite inquiries, what, as M. Tarver justly 

observes, is the good of this? 

It appears that in former years there was much more literary 
activity at Eton than there is now. Mr. CoLeripGe, whose 
name has been so long associated with the school, tells us that 
formerly any average boy of ordinary taste at Eton had, on 
leaving school, read much of the English poets, and a great 
deal of English history, as well as other literature. He 
goes on to say that he remembers the time when the boys 
used to devour greedily every poem of Sir Watrer Scort, 
Lord Byroy, Souruey, and other modern poets, as fast 
as they came out. There was a perfect rush to get 
the first copies of the Corsair, “The old English dramatists, 
“a great deal of Drypen, a great deal of Porz, and an 
“ immense deal of other English poetry, were then read at Eton, 
“but now I doubt whether you would find many boys out of 
“the whole 800 that Eton contains who have read ten plays 
“ of Suaxspeare.” The Oppidans, also—that is, about 770 of 
the boys at Eton— appear to have relinquished an wae 
to distinguish themselves even in classics, and the Newcastle 
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Scholarship has, for the last seven years, been always gained 
by a Colleger. Every one allows that the Collegers work 
capitally, for neither the Odic force nor the depressing Eton 
air seems to tell on them, but the other 770 boys really feel 
quite unequal to any exertion. And still we are sorry to 
find that the masters do not enjoy themselves as much as 
might have been hoped and wished. They are literally borne 
down with hard work, as Mr. Coteripce tells us, only that 
the work is so contrived that it ends in the results stated by 
the Dean of Christchurch. In some slight measure, perhaps, 
the comparative want of success may flow from the books 
which the Eton masters and boys are obliged to adopt. 
It is acknowledged that two of the ordinary classical 
text books are as bad as they well can be, but it appears 
that the publisher to the College has got an enormous 
back-stock of them, and it is considered unfair to teach this 
portion of the classics better until the publisher has cleared his 
warehouses. Parents as contented as Mr. Wa.rter will console 
themselves by reflecting that, if the books their sons use are 
bad, the mutton they eat is juicy and plentiful, and that twenty- 
seven hours of cricket weekly will probably counteract the 
effects of the Eton atmosphere. The Commissioners have at 
least enabled parents to understand what Eton is, and how it 
is managed ; and so long as the parents do not object to pay two 
hundred a year fur each boy who has a plentiful supply of 
mutton pe cricket, and lays the foundation of future 
wisdom by an exclusive but imperfect knowledge of the 
rudiments of classics, there is great difficulty in saying 
how Eton can be improved. There are many persons con- 
nected with Eton, and more especially Mr. CoLermcr and 
Mr. Jounson, who seem to have a very clear and reasonable 
idea of the improvements that might be effected; but, if the 
Head-Master and the parents are satisfied with the present 
arrangements, it is not easy to see how any change is to be 
introduced. We do not feel sure but what, this day ten years, 
the French master will be still sending his ineffectual notes to 
absentee pupils, and the publisher's store of worthless text- 
books will be still unexhausted. The only chance, however, 
of something better lay in giving publicity to a full exposition 
of the present system, and thus much at least has been secured 
by the intervention of the Commissioners. 


AFFAIRS IN CHINA. 


A RECENT instalment of Papers on the Affairs of China 
furnishes, like previous publications of the same series, 
curious and valuable illustrations of an unprecedented poli- 
tical experiment. The relations of the European Powers 
represented in China to the native Government and to one 
another are best understood from the correspondence of the 
English Minister, the Consuls, and the naval and military 
authorities, on the emergencies which are daily occurring. 
The Chinese officials are, as might be expected, constantly 
attempting encroachments on the rights of foreigners; and, on 
the other hand, traders and adventurers from all Euro 
nations unscrupulously evade the regulations of the Imperial 
Government. The difficulties of all parties are complicated 
by the Taeping rebellion, although it is not improbable that 
the civil war has in some respects exercised a wholesome 
pressure on the Government of Pekin. In the partial amal- 
gamation which has been produced by common interests amon 
the foreigners of various nations at Shanghai, the historica 
student may observe the rudimentary processes of organization 
by which political communities are produced. It is only in 
China that a municipal constitution could have been 
devised for the collective management of local affairs 
by Englishmen, Frenchmen, Americans, Russians, Italians, 
and Greeks. In the same city the Consuls of the different 
Powers hold periodical meetings for the discussion of important 
matters, and apparently collisions of interest or of feeling have, 
for the most part, been avoided with commendable tact and 
temper. The influence of the English Consul is perhaps legi- 
timately increased by the accident that merchants of his own 
country have been employed as Consuls by some of the minor 
European Governments. Until lately, the Chinese Customs 
were also administered by English Commissioners, and the 
rincipal successes of the Imperial troops against the rebels 
ve been obtained under an English commander. The pre- 
sent Correspondence terminates with the account of Major 
Gorpon’s quarrel with the Futai, or Governor, in consequence 
of the massacre of the Taepings who had surrendered at 
Soochow under a promise of pardon. The Futai willingly 
assented to the demand that he should himself assume the ex- 
clusive responsibility of an act which will in all probability be 
approved by his Government. It will be difficult to obtain 
further satisfaction, and the Chinese will perhaps hereafter find 


with regret that they have lost the services of an officer who has 
for the first time taught the Imperial troops to fight and to 
obey. The Government of Pekin is png aware of the 
risk of employing mere adventurers such as Burcevine, and — 
it ought to understand that the services of English officers 
are only to be obtained on condition of adherence to the rules 
of civilized warfare. 

The charges of philanthropists and professional grumblers 
against the good faith and moderation of the English Govern- 
ment are utterly misdirected. Since the conclusion of the 
last treaty, no effort has been to maintain the just rights 
of the Chinese authorities, or to restrain the irregularities of 
English traders. Sir F. Bruce frequently reprimands the 
Consuls for their supposed bias in favour of their country- 
men, and in many cases of dispute he avowedly adopts the 
views of the Imperial Government. The Foreign Board, 
under the presidency of Prince Kune, has acquired a diplo- 
matic style which is not surpassed by any European Cabinet. 
The Chinese communications are simple, argumentative, occa- 
sionally epigrammatic, and entirely free from Oriental ampli- 
fication. In a discussion on the character of some junks 
which had been sunk by an English steamer, Sir F. 
Bruce states that the vessels were denounced as pirates 
by some well-dressed residents in the neighbourhood, 
including a petty Mandarin. Prince Kune replies that 
well-dressed persons are not necessarily well-affected, 
and that a small Mandarin may perhaps not be a genuine 
Mandarin. In substance, the Imperial notes are generally 
moderate and reasonable, and, on the whole, the diplomatic 
intercourse of Pekin seems to with all desirable 
smoothness and facility. It is at the ports and in the pro- 
vinces that embarrassing questions are constantly arising, and 
the Consuls, perhaps for sound reasons, are more inclined than 
their official superior to support their countrymen against the 
local functionaries. As Sir F. Bruce justly observes, it is the 
business of the Minister to establish general principles, which 
the Consuls have to apply to particular cases. The Govern- 
ment of Pekin has no objection to equitable doctrines, but the 
Mandarins and the Consuls are constantly involved in 
disputes of fact, and the evidence is seldom satisfactory. When 
all the Custom-House officers and all the crew of a merchant 
vessel respectively pledge their oaths to two opposite and 
equally probable statements, it is not surprising that a Consul, 
who justly assumes that both parties are equally prone to 
perjury, should occasionally form an erroneous conclusion. 

While Sir F. Bruce displays a strong sense of justice, and 
considerable powers both of reasoning and exposition, his 
persistent confidence in the renegade adventurer BurGEviNe 
throws some doubt on his judgment of character. The dis- 
ciplined Chinese force which was first created by WarRD was 
afterwards placed under the command of Burcevine, who 
assumed, like his predecessor, an indefinite civil and military 
authority. The expenses of his little army were enormous, 
and the Mandarins had been long reasonably jealous of his 
encroachments, when he gave an excuse for his dismissal by 
the violent seizure of some public money which had been 
provided for the pay of his soldiers. Captain Hotianp, and 
soon afterwards Major Gorpon, was, under the provisions of the 
Order in Council, recommended by General Stavetey for the 
vacant command; and it soon appeared that the efficiency of 
the force was increased, while its cost was consider- 
ably lessened. Sir F. Bruce, however, disapproving of the 
employment of English officers in the Chinese service, urged 
the Imperjal Government to reappoint Burcevine, and re- 
quested General Stave.ey to second his efforts on the singular 
ground that Burcevine, though nominally an American, was 
really a cosmopolitan. The General, not appreciating the 
argument, positively refused his cooperation, and the Govern- 
ment at home wisely approved of the appointment of a 
responsible soldier to the command. The Minister at Pekin 
neglects to state whether his opinion has been changed by the 
subsequent career of his favourite adventurer. Finding that 
his hopes of restoration were unfounded, Burcevixe joined 
the Taepings with a number of American officers and of 
soldiers from different countries. Being afterwards pressed 
by Gorpvon’s operations, he, with his followers, deserted his 
new allies, after failing, according to the statement of one of 
his American officers, to obtain their aid in a plot 
for kidnapping Gorpon. After returning to Shanghai 
BurGEVINE seized a boat for the purpose of once more 
joining the rebels, but he was fortunately apprehended 
and transferred to the custody of the American Consul. 
It may be hoped that the American Minister, Mr. Bur- 
LINGHAME, who seems to have acted prudently and up- 
rightly, will cause his subordinate to perform his promise 

sending Burervine out of the country. So complete a 
B . 
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cosmopolitan is liable to collisions with the narrow prejudices 
of Europeans. 

In the approaching debate on Chinese affairs no prudent 

litician will recommend the absolute non-interference of the 

vernment. The commercial relations which have been esta- 
blished are too important to be dissolved, even if every English 
functionary were recalled from China to-morrow. Shanghai, 
in consequence of the protection which has been accorded to the 
foreign settlement, now contains a million and a half of inha- 
bitants, and in a few years it will probably be the largest and 
wealthiest city in Asia. If the English Government were to 
withdraw its civil and military representatives, the merchants 
would seek the protection of France, of Russia, or of the 
United States; and even if all the Powers abandoned 
their tr rights, the ign community would de- 
fend itself, and probably it would establish an inde- 
pendent Republic. The country swarms with reckless 
adventurers who might easily be formed into an army of mer- 
cenaries, and the great merchants would equip and arm 
vessels of their own which would equally defy pirates 
and Imperial Custom-houses. The Chinese Government has 
made serious mistakes in dismissing Captain SHerarp Osborn 
and in disgusting Major Gorpon, but it is possible that it may, 
by its own resources, ultimately suppress the rebellion. 
Without the aid of the foreign Ministers and Consuls, it would 
be utterly unable to restrain the cupidity of European and 
American traders, and it would be e: without adequate 
defence to enterprises which would result in the territorial 
dismemberment of the Empire. The present system has 
grown up gradually and by accident, but no genuine states- 
man would abolish it in deference to any dogmatic theory. 
The soldier followed the merchant into China, and he is now 
himself superseded by the diplomatist and the administrator. 
The action of the English Government is substantially just 
and essentially beneficent. 


THE CONDITION-OF-IRELAND QUESTION. 


yr persons have given much attention to public affairs 
without attempting to puzzle their heads over “ the 
“ difficulty ” of English politicians. What is the disease that 
eats| out the vital power of Ireland, that neutralizes the effect 
of the most approved specifics, and turns every aliment into a 
poison? A great variety of theories have been advanced at 
various periods to account for a phenomenon in which the 
progress of ages appears to have made no change, and which 
was as perplexing to the statesmen of three centuries ago as 
it is to those of the present day. The old notion in the palmy 
days of Protestant ascendency was that it had something to do 
with religion, and that Popery was at the bottom of all poverty. 
Even Lord Macavutay has lent his authority to this idea. But 
Belgium furnishes an awkward difficulty in the way of this 
hypothesis. There is no doubt either of the industry or of the 
prosperity of the Flemish parts of Belgium ; and there is no 
doubt, on the other hand, of the intense Romanism which 
prevails there. Ireland itself is not so Roman as those 
districts, and it is very far indeed from being so prosperous. 
A fraction of the prosperity of the country of Ghent and 
Antwerp would satisfy the keenest Irish patriot. The 
next theory is that there is some quality in the race to which 
Ireland belongs which condemns her to eternal poverty. But 
then the obvious question suggests itself—Why is there no 
similar curse upon Wales, or Cornwall, or Brittany? Each 
of these countries may, according to their several oppor- 
tunities, be more or less advanced in the path of material 
progress; but they have no part in the monstrous and 
abnormal misery which, year after year and century after 
century, distinguishes Ireland from all the other nations of 
the earth. Nor, again, can it be said that climate or natural 
conditions are to blame. In the first place, it is evident from 
other instances that population soon adapts itself to climate. 
The climate of Lapland, or of northern Norway, or of Green- 
land, is not attractive; and the countries are not capable of 
supporting a large population. But then there is no large 
population to support. Their inhabitants increase slowly, if 
at all; but the condemnation of millions to exist chronically 
at starvation point is not one of the evils with which they are 
afflicted. There is, however, a still more obvious answer to 
the supposition. Ulster exists under the same conditions and 
thrives. The p: ity of Ulster is subject to no more 
difficulties and liable to no other drawbacks than those which 
affect the Lowlands of Scotland. Therefore it must be some 
other cause than natural conditions. ; 

There is only one point in which the South and West of 
Ireland differ alike from Belgium, from Brittany, and from 
Ulster. Race, religion, natural conditions, they have in 


common with one or other of them.~ The point of contrast is. 
their political history. ‘The fate which has befallen Ireland 
in that respect is one for which we shall have to 
go much further from home to find a parallel. Where shall 
we find a people conquered by foreigners, and yet with whom, 
through the lapse of many centuries, the foreigners refused to 
amalgamate ; governed by men of an alien race and alien 
creed, persecuted because they clung to their fathers’ faith 
and avowed the blood that flowed in their veins; stripped of 
their property by the invaders, fettered in their trade that. 
their masters might prosper, crushed by unequal laws, 
harassed by degrading disabilities, galled, depressed, and dis- 
heartened by constant humiliations, and by the open never- 
abating scorn of the race that had conquered them? There 
is but one parallel to the English conquest of Ireland— 
and that is the Mohammedan conquest of Asia Minor and 
Greece. We have there the same absolute subjection, the 
same division of races, the same antagonism of creeds as 
that which now prevails in Ireland, with the same whole- 
sale transfer of property, and the same selfish and ruinous 
legislation in matters of finance and trade. And accordingly 
we arrive at something like a similarity of results. There 
is the same insecurity of life, the same contempt for the 
laws of property, the same apparent impossibility of re- 
claiming the population from the indolence and misery to 
which they have become callous, or inducing them to turn 
their enormous material resources to profit. The parallel is 
too striking to be accidental. We do not know what the 
Irish might have been if a happier political history had been 
their lot. But we do know what misgovernment and oppres- 
sion have done for the Greeks. We know that they have turned 
the people who founded civilization into the most unprofitable, 
mendacious, and worthless race in Christendom. Is it too 
much to assume that similar effects arise from similar causes, 
whether at the South-East or the North-West of Europe? 

Men always like to cast upon Nature’s shoulders the blame 
of their own or their fathers’ acts. They are prone to argue 
that some abstraction over which they have no control—the 
tendencies of race, or the influence of creed, or the irresistible 
decree of physical laws—is guilty of the evil whose existence’ 
is a constant eyesore. It is far pleasanter to believe that 
whatever is or has happened was inevitable, and that human 
beings may act well or ill according to their humour, free 
from the disquieting thought that momentous interests turn 
upon their choice. That the evil which men do lives after 
them is a thought too disagreeable to be willingly admitted. 
There is something terrible in the idea that two or three 
generations of men, by their selfishness or folly, may deter- 
mine the lot, perhaps beyond recall, of those who are to 
follow them for centuries to come. But the fact is so never- 
theless. The true origin of Ireland’s sufferings is established 
not only by the analogy of other countries, and by the impossi- 
bility of tracing them to any other adequate source, but by 
the direct connexion of cause and effect in each particular in- 
stance. Population has increased upon a bounteous soil, and 
yet there is no employment for labour. What can be the 
cause? Obviously, that capital is wanting. The accumulation 
of wealth has not gone on in its natural ratio along 
with the accumulation of human beings. In other 
words, the growth of capital has been artificially 
checked. If any one desires to inquire how this has been 
done, let him study that marvellous record of human short- 
sightedness and selfishness which is contained in the com- 
mercial code that was imposed by England upon Ireland prior 
to the American war. The insecurity of life and property 
is partly the natural incident of a community in which 
poverty has been artificially fostered, but it is partly attribu- 
table to sins for which England has socially, if not politically, 
to answer. Land was violently transferred from its native 
owners to English favourites or adventurers, and they had natu- 
rally to contend with all the bitter hatred of those whom they 
dispossessed and with the prejudices of the population that had 
witnessed the transfer. Had they devoted themselves to their 
duties as English landlords have done, the feeling would have 
been effaced in two or three generations. But they preferred 
to spend their rents in debauchery, and to leave their estates 
to go to ruin. It is no wonder that the Irish t of the 
present day entertains no more respect for them than the 
French peasant did for the Seigneur who screwed out of him 
the last farthing of his earnings to spend at a gaming-table at 
Versailles or in a petite maison outside Paris. 

It is true that all,this has passed away. The commercial 
laws which now govern Ireland are equal and just, and the 
proprietors of Ireland are fully sensible of their responsi- 
bilities. But the evils that have taken six centuries to 
grow are not eradicated by the virtues of a single gene- 
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ration. The task of remedying such evils is a very hard 
one, and the reflection that the difficulty is of her own creation 
should make England tender and considerate in her policy to 
the poor relation which has suffered so long from her vices or 
her caprice. She owes to Ireland, first of all, a strong and 
vigorous government. No pedantic theories ought to stand 
in the way of the vigorous extirpation of agrarian crime. This 
is the primary condition of all prosperity ; and it is scarcely 
conceivable that any measures having, this object in view can 
be too resolute, so that they are effectual. But England owes 
to Ireland something more than this negative benefit. As 
a general rule, it is almost as bad to stimulate prosperity 
as to depress it, by artificial means. But exceptional 
injuries require exceptional reparation. If the sap of 
Ireland’s growth has in past years been drained off to 
minister to the increase of England’s wealth, some portion 
of the fruit may fairly be given back to the»soil whose 
resources helped to nourish it. It may not be possible 
for us ever to bring up Ireland to the material and social posi- 
tion which she would have occupied if her energies had never 
been strangled by the injustice of English laws. The enormous 
distance which separates the two islands in the race of in- 
dustry may be lessened, but can perhaps never be wholly 
effaced. Still it is incumbent on us to make some effort to 
atone for the wrong which the errors of our ancestors have 
wrought. When we have done this —and not till then — we 
can face with a clear conscience the reproaches that our 
neighbours cast upon us on account of the misery which they 
believe it to be in our power to prevent. 


THE EASTER MONDAY REVIEW. 


} is a very satisfactory circumstance that the accounts of 
the Volunteer Reviews on Easter Monday are beginning to 
grow almost as monotonous as the descriptions of an Aldershot 
field-day. At first, the attempt to collect nearly 20,000 
civilian troops from the neighbourhood of London and other 
scarcely less remote localities, to form them in order of battle 
on the Brighton Downs, and to complete the day’s mancuvres 
by sending them all home to supper after a hard day’s work, 
was really an experiment of a rather bold kind. The Railway 
Companies had their powers tested as severely as the 
Volunteers themselves, and the success of the whole project 
depended on the maintenance of that exact discipline but for 
which the force could neither have been massed at the 
appointed time nor mancuvred without falling into hopeless 
confusion. The experiment succeeded once and again, 
and the capacity of the Volunteers for united action on a 
large scale, and of one at least of our railways for the rapid 
conveyance of troops, was conclusively established. The 
second field-day at Brighton was chiefly interesting for the 
more important and extended character of the movements, and 
for the proof which it afforded that the success of Lord Ciypr’s 
review was not due to any happy accident, but to qualities in 
the Volunteers which might at any future time be depended on, 
whether for the exercise of a sham-fight or for the more serious 
business of actual war. The third annual muster needed some 
speciality to make it attractive to the public or useful as a test 
of military efficiency. That the Metropolitan Volunteers 
could be relied upon to muster to a minute at Brighton, and 
that they could be handled with effect on the magnificent 
slopes of those smooth South-country downs, was no longer a 
matter of doubt; but there were many who questioned whether 
any other Railway Company could do its work as well as one 
that was specially adapted for excursion traffic, and there were 
others who desired that the Volunteers should be tested over 
more trying ground than springy turf. 

In both of these respects the review of last Monday 
was important. No country could have furnished a more 
severe test of the cohesion of our rifle regiments than the 
sandy wastes above Guildford, with their rugged tracks and 
abundant pitfalls masked by a tangled growth of gorse and 
heather. To say that the marching past was not like the per- 
formance of crack soldiers on their parade ground, and that the 
evolutions were more like work than show, is only to say that 
the ground was what it was; and the way in which every 
battalion kept its formation, the vigour of the skirmishing, and 
the steadiness of the advance in line in spite of all difficulties, 
proved that, whatever other defects the Volunteers may have, 
they are not easily baffled by a bit of rough ground. And 
this is really much higher praise than civilians in general 
would imagine. A stiff bit of gorse or an awkward hole has 
no great terrors for a sportsman or a tourist, but such 
obstacles, if too frequent, become serious enough when 
they have to be surmounted by a close column of infantry. 
Two broken legs—unhappily not the worst disasters of a day 


which had a futal ending for one of the spectators—testify to 
the reality of such dangers; and it is not unlikely that the 
difficulty of finding stabling, which kept away the regular 
cavalry expected from Aldershot, may have been considerably 
aggravated by the certainty that the day’s exercise could not 
well fail to produce a heavy crop of casualties to the horses, if 
not to the men, engaged. Upon the whole, though it may 
have been well to try the experiment once, it is to be hoped 
that so trying a piece of ground will not again be selected for 
a Volunteer review, if it were only for the diminution of in- 
terest which the absence of cavalry inevitably causes. There 
is another reason, too, why the neighbourhood of Guildford 
should be avoided in future. The available space was far 
too small for the movements of so large a body of troops as 
were collected on Easter Monday. It is said, indeed, that 
but for the not very graceful opposition of Lord Lovarns—who 
has, or claims, manorial rights over Farley Heath—the scene 
of the sham battle might have been considerably extended. 
The alleged interference on the of his lordship has 
since been contradicted; but, be the fact as it may, it 
is not certain that, even with this addition, there would 
have been a plateau of sufficient extent for the satisfactory 
working of fifteen or twenty thousand men. Brighton is un- 
rivalled in this respect, and also in its capacity for attracting 
and accommodating a vast influx of visitors; and though it 
is undoubtedly desirable to vary the scene of the review from 
year to year, it is not easy to find a place suited in all 

for the . Blackheath has done its duty in 
showing how far Volunteers can be depended on to surmount 
the difficulties of a rough country, and it is not necessary that 
the comfort and success of future gatherings should be im- 
perilled by a repetition of the experiment. Upon the whole, too, 
it may be said that the Railway Companies have come fairly 
through the trial. It was not to be supposed that the same 
facilities would be found at country stations which were avail- 
able at an important terminus; but still the Companies did 
manage to land the troops at their destination with some 
approach to punctuality, and their shortcomings on the return 
were not perhaps greater than the difficulty of their task 
might well excuse. It is something to know that Brighton is 
not the only point which is capable of being reinforced at a 
few hours’ notice with an army transported from London, and 
it would not be amiss if, in future years, the executive of some 
other Railway Companies should be stimulated in the same 
way to learn their of that drill and organization which 
are necessary to make the Volunteer army an almost ubiqui- 
tous defence. 

But for the novelty of the locality, there would be 
little more to be said of the Easter Monday review than 
that it went off with the success which we have almost 
learned to count upon, and that neither the season nor the 
weather had any very serious influence on the numbers 

As in all cases of the kind, the estimated strength 
probably exceeded the actual force upon the ground ; but the 
lowest estimate seems to be fifteen thousand, which is not far 
short of the numbers which Brighton, with its superior 
attractions, brought together at a somewhat more favour- 
able time of year. Still, Easter Monday, though con- 
venient as being a general holiday, is by no means a favourable 
time for a display of this kind. The weather is often too 
bitter, and very few battalions have had drill enough since the 
winter to put them into their best form. Others, again (of 
which the Inns of Court formed a notable instance), are kept 
away by the calls of business; and there can be no doubt 
that, if Whit Monday were consecrated to the annual Volun- 
teer holiday instead of the earlier feast, the muster would be 
better, and the day vastly more agreeable to the spectators, no 
less than to the troops. Whether this change would be prac- 
ticable we must leave it to those who have the direction of 
these matters to determine, but there can be no question that, 
if feasible, the alteration would give very genera! satisfaction. 

It is not, however, upon trifles of this kind that the con- 
tinued progress of the volunteering spirit depends. Be the 
weather what it may, and the inconvenience ever so great, it 
may safely be predicted that the Volunteers as a body will 
not shirk any call that may be made upon them. The 
novelty has worn off, the excitement of the first days of 
volunteering has wholly past away, but there remains a solid 
nucleus of men well up to their work, and who may always 
be counted on to sustain, and transmit to future generations 
of recruits, the constancy and resolution without which no 
institution can be kept in permanent efficiency. That there 
has been, up to this time, no appreciable loss in numbers, and a 
steady increase in real soldierlike efficiency, has not only been 
testified again and again by the Inspecting Staff, but was 
generally believed to be evidenced by ths — of 
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Monday last; and though we cannot conform to the not quite 
obsolete practice of flattering the Volunteers by absurd 
comparisons with regular troops, we are quite sure of this, 
that a volunteer civilian army such as this country possesses 
is not to be paralleled in any other part of the world. Long 
= 1 prosper, and long may it be before its services are 
n 


FEDERAL WARFARE. 

pu proverbial fact that degeneracy is always gradual is 

consoling to humanity as an abstract proposition, but it 
is certainly irritating to the bystanders in any particular case. 
It is during that easy but slow descent that the world lavishes 
its censure most liberally upon the traveller who is making 
the journey. Few people are at the trouble of abusing 
offenders who have formally taken leave of their charac- 
ters. It is commonplace and dull to fling epithets at 
the head of politicians who are avowedly professional, or of 
women who are quite abandoned. It is only the politician 
who, having once been high-minded, becomes dirtier and dirtier 
in his tricks, or the woman who was once religious and is now 
visibly “ friskifying,” that provokes spectators into saying bitter 
things. The same rule applies to the system of warfare which 
the Federals are pursuing. A good deal of very genuine horror 
is excited in this country by the accounts we receive of it, 
and very strong epithets are freely applied to it. There can 
be no question that it thoroughly deserves them all. All war 
is systematized destruction, and that is bad enough. But in 
civilized countries war is made as it were mechanically, and 
without passion. The Government which makes war deter- 
mines upon the measures that will bring its enemy to 
terms, and then employs its machines, its army and navy, to 
execute those measures. But both the combatants themselves 
and the Government which directs them are careful to avoid 
any destruction which does not evidently promote the attain- 
ment of their chief object, or which tends to assume the form 
of vulgar robbery or murder. Having, on the whole, attained 
to this grade of humanity ourselves, we have a right to 
stigmatize as savage and barbarous any warfare conducted 
upon different principles. But it is only a small portion of 
the human race that has adopted this more refined plan, 
and if the Federals choose to depart from it they have the 
majority of the species on their side. All the black races in 
Africa, all the Chinese and Japanese, all the natives of India, 
as we learned to our cost during the mutiny, and probably 
the Russians and Turks, when they get a chance of doing 
so unobserved—all practise warfare upon the uncivilized plan. 
They give full rein to their evil passions, and look upon 
war as mere murder and malicious mischief on a large scale. 
The more murder and the more mischief, therefore, that can 
be committed, the more successful the war has been. The 
result for which the combatants fight is not to arrive at a per- 
manent and peaceful settlement, but merely to indulge their 
minds with the grateful reflection that they have inflicted a 
large amount of exquisite pain and misery upon their 
antagonists. The pangs of those whom they have killed and 
wounded, the privations of those whom they have made 
destitute, the mental-agony of those whom they have dis- 
honoured, these are the trophies their valour carries off and 
the prizes for which they risk their lives. 

The exploits which the Federals are performing on this 
system of warfare would not have attracted much notice if they 
had begun by being the sort of people from whom such things 
were to be expected. But they began upon the European, 
not upon the Red Indian principle, and they still use the 
language of civilized belligerents. They only descended gra- 
dually to their present ferocity, though the gradations have 
undoubtedly followed each other quickly. At first, outrages 
were disavowed or explained away. Colonel Turcuin’s pro- 
ceedings at Athens were rebuked at the time, and after the 
lapse of a few months the tale was contradicted altogether 
and treated asa myth. General Butver’s proclamation was 
explained away, and a sense put upon it which it could not 
pouty bear. The horrible murder perpetrated by General 

‘NEILL was apologised for, and the Washington Government 
was excused for neglecting to take notice of it on the plea that 
General M‘NEeIL1 was serving his own State, and not the general 
Government. The next step was to inflict unnecessary devas- 
tation, but to do so under the plea of military necessity—as 
where a district as large as Scotland was laid under water by 
cutting the banks of the Mississippi. Now we have advanced 
astep further still. The wanton outrages which are committed 
are no longer denied, or explained away, or excused as in- 
evitable—they are claimed as a shana and reported as a 
sufficient result of a costly expedition, Suerman and 


Kiparrick count up, not merely the roads or railways 
or enemy’s stores they have destroyed—but the corn 
they have burnt, the fields they have laid waste, the farm- 
houses and mills and villages they have reduced to ashes; and 
they do this without a word of rebuke from theiv Government 
or from the party that supports their Government. It is argued 
that the destruction of food and of the means of raising it 
has the effect of weakening the Confederacy by diminishing 
its resources. The same argument would justify any kind of 
barbarity practised under the pretence of war. The slaughter 
of unarmed peasants tends to lessen the resources of the 
enemy’s conscription. The ill-treatment or the slaughter of 
women tends to prevent the increase of the enemy’s popula- 
tion—in other words, the resources of his conscription 
seventeen or eighteen years hence. Even the fearful crimes 
for which Crer1ano and Giona La Gata have recently been 
condemned'to death in Southern Italy might be defended with 
perfect consistency by persons warring on the principle of 
the Yankees. If it is to be once assumed that the object of 
inconveniencing an enemy will justify wanton devastation of 
private property and the slaughter of non-combatants, it is 
difficult to deny the right of terrifying a population from 
aiding an enemy by the infliction of appalling punishments. 

The proclamations that are reported to have been found upon 
Colonel Dan.cren would seem to show that the Yankees have 
themselves discovered the logical accuracy of this deduction. 
The order to burn Richmond was bad enough—worthy of the 
Government that did its best to set fire to the commercial part 
of the town of Charleston, because the fortified part refused 
to capitulate. But the order to kill Jerrerson Davis is some- 
thing more than detestable. It strikes the reader as much 
with amazement as it does with horror. If we are to believe 
in the authenticity of a story which has not, we regret to say, 
yet received any satisfactory disproof, it is a marking-point. 
in the history of the degradation of public opinion in the 
Northern States, showing how far they have drifted from the 
landmarks of civilized morality. It would be hard to find 
a parallel to it in the history of Europe. The most brutal 
and bloody generals that have cursed the world have never 
attempted to “— on war by murdering the Sovereign of 
their enemies. Titty, Suwarrow, Davoust, were unscru- 
pulous enough, and cared little how far they stretched the 
laws of war, or trampled upon the feelings of humanity. 
But no such crime as this was ever laid to their charge. 
We must go back to the massacre of St. Bartholomew or the 
murder of Wit.1aM the SILent in order to find a parallel in 
the history of Europe. And even in these cases the black 
task was entrusted to conspirators or secret assassins. The 
very darkness in which the principal actors were shrouded 
was a confession of the turpitude of their act—a homage to 
the moral sense of mankind. It has been reserved for a 
Yankee commander to prescribe the assassination of a rival 
ruler as a military duty, and to give directions for its effective 
execution in a general order. In three short years the Federals 
have parted so far from the ways of thought which are followed 
in the rest of Christendom that they not only do what other 
men deem monstrous and horrible, but they have ceased to 
recognise in such conduct anything that is blameworthy or 
even exceptional. 

Federal politicians have learned to measure all morality by 
the standards of the counting-house and to treat virtue and 
vice as a mere question of profit and loss. They probabl 
flatter themselves that political crimes can be committed with 
impunity ; and therefore they cease to be crimes which a smart 
Yankee should avoid. If the recent expedition had succeeded 
in the assassination of the Southern Presipent, the soul of the 
Confederacy would have been gone. If it failed, no harm was 
done, beyond the loss of a few men. They are confident that the 
Southerners are powerless to retaliate in kind; and they 
know that even if such an opportunity were open to him, no 
prospect of advantage to fis country could prevail upon 
General Lz to stoop to so foul a deed. But though they are 
probably safe from retribution in this direction, it will come 
upon them more surely from a quarter whence they do not look 
for it. They cannot eenew the ferocity and the treachery of 
the Red Indian, whose soil they occupy, for use against their 
enemies alone. Military and civil society are closely inter- 
woven in America, ‘The thirst for blood, the recklessness of 
human misery, the contempt for moral restraints which are 
being cherished in war will surely extend to politics. The 
Federals have learnt to carry out, as against the Southerners, 
the ambitious views of a political party by devastation as ruth- 
less, by attempts at murder as shameless, as the world has ever 
seen. Will their party contests among themselves be more- 
moderate or humane for the examples they have set and the 
morality they have practically preached? The history of the 
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neighbouring land of Mexico might have shown them how 
cruelty to an enemy reacts upon the national character, and 
punishes those who practise it by converting every political 
struggle into a bloodthirsty war. Symptoms are not wanting 
that the same lesson is soon to be again taught to mankind 
on a larger scale and in a more startling example. 


HISTORICAL MISTAKES. 


. FROUDE, in the first of his new volumes, very candidly 
admits that on one occasion, when he was engaged in perusing 

some of the documents of the Spanish Embassy in England pre- 
served in Spain, he made what he thought was a great discovery, 
end hastily sent off an account of it to England. He was wrong; 
the documents did not bear the interpretation he affixed to them; 
and all the excuse he can offer is that he wrote in the first hurry 
and elation of finding what he thought was an unexpected literary 
treasure. It is honourable to him that, having done this, he should 
frankly acknowledge it, and not be led away into the sophistries 
and subtleties of a sham defence. But the occasion may serve to 
a few thoughts both on the mistake itself and the relation 

it to the whole work of the author, as well as on the province 
of those who pointed out the mistake when it was made, and on 
historical criticism of details. No persons who judge Mr. Froude’s 
work fairly could say that their general opinion of it was much 
altered by the acknowledgment of this mistake; while, at the 
same time, it is impossible to deny that a writer who, 
in the elation of discovering important manuscripts, sends 
off, through simple carelessness, an account of them per- 
vaded by considerable errors, has not all the caution and 


, ere which an historian ought to have. We cannot 
thi 


that any discovery would have induced Hallam or 
Bishop Thirl to do as Mr. Froude did. But this mistake 
does not essentially shake our faith in Mr. Froude’s version 
of the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, because we find that 
there is, on the whole, a sufficient attention to the gathering 
together of materials and a sufficient endeavour to go by the evi- 
dence adduced. Of course we do not mean here to accept or reject 
the particular of his history, for that belongs to a criticism 
on his work itself, which has already been fully noticed in this 
journal. We mean that he seems to us to satisfy the preliminary 
requisites of historical credibility. He has a clear idea of the 
sort of evidence Ya and of the rules by which historical 
evidence is to be judged. Therefore isolated mistakes do not de- 
tract necessarily from the value of his work. In the same way, it 
was shown, or attempted to be shown, that Mr. Grote had made 
some mistakes in construing Thucydides; and if he did make mis- 
takes it was quite right that the mistakes should be pointed out. But 
the general impression which his history left was, that he knew quite 
enough Greek to write the history of Greece, and that he approached 
that history in the true historical spirit. We cannot say that Mr. 
Froude, in his first volumes, displayed this historical spirit ; for 
he had a theory which he set up, and to which he subordinated his 
materials, just as M. Michelet, in a far more astounding degree, 
overrides, all facts—even the facts which he may have accurately 
ascertained—in those effusions of effervescent dogmatism which he 
offers as history. The two conditions which an historian must 
satisfy in order that his history may have such a degree of 
general credibility that mistakes in details may be pardoned, 
are, first, that he should have collected materials sufficiently 
ample, and have a fair appreciation of their value, and, secondly, 
that he should get out of his materials nothing but what is in 
them. It is true that there may be much in them to the insight of 
historical _ which there is not to the casual reader. It is 
also true that it might be reasonably supposed to be hard to separate 
the exercise of this insight from indulgence in wild theories; but 
practically the distinction is made with a very tolerable degree of 
Lenn and we all think at least that we can feel when one man 
is revealing the hidden things of the past and another is guessing 
recklessly at them. And we always require that the connexion 
between the results arrived at and the materials from which they 
are deduced should be perceptible and plausible when once 
pointed out, When this connexion is in the main preserved, 
and the general quantity and quality of materials satisfies us, we 
hold ourselves at liberty to overlook mistakes in detail that may 
be pointed out. 
many instances, too, we can permit ourselves to pardon mis- 
takes because, for the general purposes of the author, it is imma- 
terial whether a mistake has or has not been made. It is very 
important that this matter of the relevancy of mistakes should be 
attended to, and much controversial bitterness would be avoided 
if it were not neglected. Let us suppose, for example, that a 
theologian draws a character of an apostle, or an historian a 
of ibal Alcibiades," he de from 
e ordinary ation theory about the subject of his bi h 
and, as the world in England is 
all the skill of scholars is turned on to detect mistakes in his 
account, and so bring him to humiliation. It is very possible that 
the search may be successful, and it is shown that, according to the 
canons which modern ‘scholars have laid down and which 
they choose to apply to Greek and Latin literature at every 
od of their production, the writer has made a blunder. 
far as the blunder is a real blunder in scholarship, 
it ought, for the sake of scholarship, to be ex . But it 
is very possible that, for the purpose which the writer had 


in view, the mistake is wholly immaterial. This, however, is 
neither acknowledged nor felt, and a tacit feeling is Y ag and 
fostered that, in some secret and indefinite manner, old theory 
is upheld, and the new one refuted by the discovery. Those who 
detect and insist on the mistake are not capable of putting clearly 
before them the argument they attack, and the value of the 
——— they use. They cannot see that, before they —e they 
ought to be able to answer two — First, after the t 
construction has been arrived at, how much further is the inquirer 
carried towards understanding the character of the person — 
of? It must be an object to understand this character, although 
the language, Greek or Latin, in which it is depicted, happens to 
be one of those seized on as the prey of verbal scholarship. 
Secondly, if it is admitted, as of course it must be, that something 
more than scholarship is necessary to divine this character, then 
the scholar might reasonably ask himself whether this force or 
gift of divination has been — impeded by the error in 
scholarship. Or let us take another instance, and one of actual 
recent occurrence. Not long ago, Mr. Luard wrote to the Times to 
complain that the Bishop of Natal thought himself entitled to —— 
the religion of the country, although he had been guilty of so 
gross a mistake as the statement that Cambridge Masters of Arts 
cannot vote without having signed the Thirty-nine Articles. It 
turned out that what they are obliged to do is to declare that they 
are bond fide members of the Church of England. We “> 
there is a difference of some sort, though we should like to hear 
what it exactly is. But at any rate there was a mistake, 
however trifling, and it must be always admitted that every 
mistake is better corrected, and that the infinite leisure of resident 
University men gives them patience and nerve to correct even 
the most trifling mistakes. Still, whatever the mistake was, it 
could obviously have nothing to do with the process by which, as 
Luard says (and it is to him), 
Bishop is to upset the religion of the country. says 

he will endintabe to deine, from external and internal evidence, that 
one Hebrew work is of a later date than another Hebrew work. 
To which B replies that this can never be stood from A, for he has, 
in a totally different matter, confused a bond fide membership of 
the Church of England with an adherence to the formularies by 
which the creed of her clergy is defined. We are glad to say 
that there were other dignitaries of Cambridge who wrote to the 
Times to say that they saw this was not relevant. 

But then it may be asked, if mistakes may be thus overlooked 
or set aside as not relevant, how can the perpetration of 
historical blunders be sometimes properly to discredit a writer 
altogether, although it cannot always be said that they are abso- 
lutely necessary to the main ment or aim of the author? For 
—— why should it be a fatal objection to Dr. ne | that 
his derivation of Sebastopol showed he did not know 
and that his disquisition on the original tribes of England sho 
he knew nothing of early history? Supposing he were wrong in 
both these instances, and in a hundred others like them, why should 
this be any obstacle to our accepting his celestial almanac, and 
fixing the Millennium with him in 1867, or 1868, or whatever 
may be the last date that has hit his fancy? The answer is, that 
his only title to make his guesses, or to exercise any kind of 
divination, is his supposed learning. Those who believe in his 
guesses believe in them partly because it is entertaining to do so, 
partly because they t his earnestness, partly because they are 
sustained by a secret disbelief, and also, in a very great measure, 
because they think a man of his | is to be trusted. He 
sets out with the theory, which he induces them to 
that the date of the Millennium is to be arrived at 
the knowledge of a number of complex and in- 
tricate details, to master which it is necessary to know 
Greek and the history of the origin of races. His claim 
to guess is that he is in ial and exclusive ion of the 
requisite machinery. It is perfectly fair and relevant to say to 
such a man that his theory may be right or wrong—that it certainly 
is difficult to see why a man who knew the real derivation of 
Sebastopol and the real history of the early settlers in northern 
England should be able to tell the meaning of mysteries which 
Dr. Cumiming supposes to have been sealed to all the remainder 
of the Christian world—but that, even supposing the theory to be 
right, Dr. Cumming himself is not the man who can take advan- 
tage of it. This, of course, does not disprove the theory, but it 
brings back Dr. Cumming ly to the general level of 
human ignorance about the future, and there is some use and 
comfort in that. 

Every mistake is theoretically to be regretted, and if human 
life were long enough, and we were not obliged to choose what we 
will do and what we will leave undone, it might be worth while 
to try to correct every mistake. As it is, however, we are forced 
to select some mistakes for exposure, and to leave others un- 
noticed. Common sense and experience of the world will 
alone tell us how to do this. It is very peddling work to be 
always on the look-out for small blunders, and in any case 
the triumphs of triumphant correctors never seem to impartial 
observers so great as they do to those who win them. We 
cannot, for ome ay sympathize much with that minutest of 
critics who proudly hoped he had blasted all the learning and 
industry expended on the Cambridge Edition of Shakspeare 
by detecting errors which it needed the true Shakspearian-com- 
mentator microscope to see. But, when the occasion is worth it, 
the exposure of errors is a real service to the world of letters. 


The critic, for instance, who first effectively and unanswerably 
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‘exposed the blunders which Mr. Froude now acknowledges 
himself to have made im his first account of the Spanish 
documents, did much to uphold the right standard of i his- 
torical in England; and he did Mr. Froude himself 
a by inding him that serious 
‘cause interpretmg important manuscripts in the e 
tion of the ceinient of discovery would” not only lead 
him wrong, but might very probably be detected. It is for 
the want of some check of this sort that French historians have 
got into the habit of trampling on historical facts as if historians 
were préfets and facts were provincial electors. It is also of use 
to expose the historical blunders into which any public speaker 
of eminence, or any journal holding such a position as that of the 
Times, may fall. For false historical parallels and bold historical 
‘assumptions are powerful w when brought to bear on the 
gcneral mass of the half-educated public, and in order to break 
their foree no method is so pomeall % as to show that the history 
on which the reasoner depends is not correct history. On the 
ether hand, there are historical allusions which it would be 
ungenerous and silly to expose. In those wonderful inventories, 
for example, with which the Daily augrash begins so many of 
its articles, there may possibly be blunders, but no one can have 
any interest in exposing them. If a pickpocket steals a purse 
in a crowd, and the ity of journalism or stern popular 
indignation ‘points him out as the occasion of a leading article, the 
Daily Telegraph does not think it irrelevant to give, by way of 
preface, a catalogue of all the most famous that are stored 
up in the different museums of Euro o one in his senses 
would think of showing that one of t these purses is wrongly 
described. There are historical assertions which ought to be 
vigidly examined, and there are historical assertions which ought 
to be aceepted with good-humoured indifference. As to any par- 
ticular historical assertions, all that can be said is that it is the 
‘business of a critic to know under which head they come. 


THE NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT. 


i 


seem to justify. 
been a good deal under the influence of that strange fear 
of social 


minds of educated 


ution which presses so heavily upon the | 
Perfectly conscious that 


their views were something totally different from the views in | 


which they were brought up, still, to save trouble and bother, they 


have , with a curious unanimity, to force their new views 
into the old clothing of the the system from which 
they were breaking away. the other hand, those who dislike 
the movement, as a rule, refuse to discuss it, except in the form of 
an ; mas are a species of composition which 
the avi can neither bring himself to listen to nor 
to read, seems to be a rooted notion, among well-meaning 
religious people, that it is a sort of profanity to discuss tenets, in 
which you do not believe, in an impartial frame of mind. They 


cannot take an excursion into an intellectual country which they 
do not know without losing their nerves or their temper altogether. 
They cannot watch the workings of other intellectual machines 
upon the raw material of theology, or analyse the particular 
ive combination which they turn out, without an uneasy 

ling that they are tampering with their own faith, and commit- 
ting an act of disloyalty to the religious community to which they 
belong. The result of this timidity is an enormous amount of ignor- 
ance and a great deal of consequent bad language. Such persons 
heave not a conception of what is passing anywhere over the wide 
domain of religious thought that lies outside the little inclosure 
in which they live. In reference to differences of belief, they 
are Chinamen. They are living in the Celestial Empire, and every- 
one else is a barbarian. a the Chinamen, they will not see 
that there are differences in barbarism. They cannot be brought 
to understand that there are varieties of tint and intensity in the 
vice of heterodoxy, and that a pieke heretic, however abomi- 
neble he may be, may yet be less abominable than some other 
heretie. other evils, this mistake has an J 
to justify itself, ing people infidels is not nearly so or 
thesis persons appear to imagine. On the 
contrary, it has an iooitoting sendoney, which culminates in the 
retort, ex or felt, “ then, I am an infidel—what 
then?” ‘The sooner, therefore, this unwillingness to discuss 
the phenomens of what may be called doctrinal meteorology is laid 
aside the better. If Admiral Fitzroy and his scientific predecessors 


| forms of Anglican belief which have hitherto monopol 
| field, it may meet with a fate which has befallen very refined and 


had thought it wrong to discuss anything but fine weather, he 
might even now have been under the impression that every breeze 
of wind was a oon; and in that case his advice would not — 


use to a 
is habit, so unfortunately prevalent, of ignoring distances 

theology, and ing the religious picture of the day with about 
as much regard for ctive us is displayed upon a willow- 


pattern plate, is peculiarly misplace@ just now; for tliere never 
was a time when the gradations inion were so nume- 
Tous, or the masses of really united thinkers so few. And 
the prevailing tone of divergence from the traditional standards 
is not one of disbelief. ere is nothing masculine enough 
in the mental fibre of the pat generation for dis- 
belief. It is incapable of the trenchant atheism of the last 
century. Its peculiarity is rather a dreamy sentimental delight in 
the vague In the fifth and sixth centuries, Ohristianity suffered a 
‘ood deal from the passion for precise definitions, which was the 
orm into which all the earnest religion of the time moulded itself. 
In this nineteenth century, the tendency .is diametrically the 
reverse. There is a positive passion for indistinctness. The ideal 
of a religious belief in the present day is an indefinite proposition 
doubtfully entertained. The model of a popular preacher is the 
man who can surround muddy expositions of doctrine with tender 
thoughts and beautiful imaginin, Of course, the 
formularies of an age that loved definitions require a deal of 
abrasion before they can suit a generation of a temper so different. 
But it is not in the nature of minds of this cast definitively to 
object to any formularies. Such a view would involve an expres- 
sion of opinion far too decided. They only scruple at 
They admit the Creed to be a defensible statement of a possible 
+ atgpaan and they do not deny that the Articles, or some of 
em, are plausible propositions in which it is quite conceivable that 
some truth may exist. And they would ibly oo to observe 
that loving natures would discover great enn ughts in both 
of them. But their difficulties arise from the fact, which they 
freely recognise, that loving natures which happen to turn their 
attention in an opposite direction may also discover human 
thoughts in propositions diametrically the reverse. It is absurd 
to fling the terms “ atheist” and “infidel ” and “ believers in a 
different God” at thinkers of this type. They are merely making 
sentimental efforts to construct a creed out of gushing phrases ; 
and if they can induce a considerable number of ;persons to accept 
this substitute for definite convictions, they may be:doing.a v 
pereeptible public service. For, after all, if you can once prev: 
upon yourself to believe in them, gushing phrases are perfectly 
safe from refutation ; and if you are armed with. asufficient quantity 
of them you may look down with contempt at the~ assaults of 

t cannot be denied that there is a ages gua i to 
be said for this bazy frame-of mind. Opefiniticos whi we to 
convey supernatural facts to finite intelligences, and present them 
with perfectly clean outlines, can only do so at the cost, it is 
obvious, of a certain amount of distortion. But though the new 
school of faith may commend itself to persons of a philosophical 
turn of mind, who like to rest in their belief, and therefore to 
have a belief yielding and elastic enough at the edges to break 
the force of the objections which secular science is apt to amuse 
itself in levelling at all beliefs, it does not follow that it will per- 
manently succeed in maintaining itself. All forms of religious 
teaching have two ordeals to go through, so different in their 
character that none have as yet contrived to pass through both 
with equal success. If they are to be accepted when they are 
first introduced, they must, at least in this and. climate, satisfy 
the matured intellects of educated men. if they are to last 
more than one or two generations, they must be e of being 
taughteasily to children and to rude converts. These are two con- 
flicti uirements which it is hard tosatisfy simultaneously. The 
very simplicity and definiteness which are essential for the hn joey 
of the teacher are a stumbling-block to the minds of edu and 
grown-up men, The Evangelical teaching, for instance, has never 
made much way with the higher class of intellects. But it has 
stood its peoal, because it has always been with children 
(such of them at least as take to igion at all), with 
women, and with half-educated men. The plumpness and almost 
juridical precision of its statements make it eminently suitable 


tor minds that are too blunt for subtle distinctions, and both too 


ignorant and too impatient to be satisfied with half-truths. * The 
new doctrine seems likely exactly to reverse this destiny. Itspreads 
like wildfire among the highly-educated class that furnishes the 
leading men of the Universities and the lay professions, but it will be 
a hard matter to teach it to less cultivated minds, As it is, it makes 
no way aniong women, and does not penetrate even scantily into 
the strata of society that are usually ranked as the middle class, 
It is obvious that you cannot teach that which you cannot state 
distinctly. Nor, if you could, would those who are taught listen. 
The taste for the vague is purely artificial Human nature in- 
stinetively yearns for the precise. Unless the new doctrine can 
cast itself into some shape that minds of all calibres can apprehend, 
it is probably destined toa very ephemeral existence. There is 
one coutingeney, indeed, which will help it to perpetuate, if not 
itself, at least its consequences, If it succeeds in ousting the older 
ized the 
sublimated schools of philosophy before now. It may hecome a 
mere cloak for the negation of all belief, and for the practical 
results which inevitably follow. The kind of teaching which is 


3 

ee HINGS seem to be going on quietly with us, and there is no 

; ce of any change which shall disturb the serenity of | 

a | ess or interfere with the pursuit of wealth. To that | ‘ 

—CUraa extent we may be said to live in stagnant times. But all who look 
‘im the least degree below the smooth surface have been for a long 
time aware that a speculative revolution of some magnitude is going | 

pe on, which may or may not have what are called practical results, 

é but which is sufficiently important to secure for our age a place | 

' of considerable dignity in the mind of future historians. For some | 

= ‘time past a change has been taking place in the religious views of an | 
influential part of the community which is wholly unlike anything 

that has ever happened before since the introduction of Chris- | 

ae tianity, and its — seems at present to be still very far from 

E exhaustion, and is likely, as it goes on, to Gate symptoms still | 

: more singular. There has been a good deal of inexplicable reticence | 

about this remarkable movement of thought. Of course it has | 

é . been noticed, in sermons, in speeches, in articles; but it has | 

a received apparently far less attention than its importance would 

| 
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captivating many clever men at the Universities and in London | a“ judgment,” and felicitate themselves on 
wil address iteel? 


in vain to average minds; and if it should ever 


come to that nothing else is offered to the mass of mankind, 
the mo 
too much on the high moral character of those who are the fore- 


most innovators. eir moral habits were formed, not by the 
belief they have adopted, but by the belief which they have left. 
The marks of transience and instability which are traceable in 
this movement, and its aa wry ae to the mass of human kind, 
tend to encourage the idea that it is rather a passing stage in the 
development of some much large 
place in the history of religious thought. ~ 


POETICAL JUSTICE. 


rosperity as a mark of 
the deserved favour of heaven. It was an improvement on thisrough, 
and indeed coarse view, to think that, however external rewards 


consequences will be deplorable. It is a fallacy to rely | might be allotted, the inner condition of the man rectified all 


injustice. The it might surround himself with everything lust 
or ambition could desire, but conscience revenged herself by the 
pangs of his soul, while the sense of virtue enabled his victim 
to endure with calmness’ and hope whatever cruelty could 
threaten. It has now been long a commonplace to say that riches 
and fame, and such other have little to do with happiness ; 


r change than a permanent resting- but it is not equally certain that vice does, so invariably as Plato 


would have us believe, make miserable him with whom it 
dwells. The wicked—or those who, having been wicked, have 
neither made recompense for the wrong they have done nor shown 
any other sign of repentance—are often, to all appearance, as happy 


reas are few things over which the reader of fiction is more | as their neighbours. A quiet and contented old age sometimes 
inclined to ponder, if he reads thinking of anything besides | succeeds a heartless and unscrupulous manhood. Or a criminal, 


the amusement of the moment, than the distribution of rewards | to take extreme cases, is often simpl 
and punishments with which a novel is invariably concluded. Till tion for deeds at which others are 
erally understood and | only at the detection and punishment of his offence as a mis- 
e writer treated his public like children, who were to | fortune, natural perhaps, but in no moral sense justly deserved. 

might | If this be so, we are 
ne bouche at the end | that answer can be only a confession of our ignorance. We cannot 
cept that a moral gloss was | but suppose that it is worse eventually to live a lower life in which 


lately, the principle of this allotment was 
followed. 
be satisfied by having all they wished. Terrible calamities 
distress the reader through the story, but a 
sent him away in good humour. 


obtuse—feels no compunc- 
icken, and grieves 


er answer, and 


driven back upon some furt 


thrown round this conclusion, it differed nowise from that which vice is not even felt to be painful —a life whose enjoyments, 
recurs so steadily and so appropriately in the Arabian Nights— | however by ordinary measurements they may seem preferable to 


“And so they remained feasting and enjoying all imag 

ures till they were visited by the Terepentoe of Delights, the 
Bogan ompanions.” The rule was, to marry the hero 
and heroine, not without a sufficient income; to provide the 
faithful confidante with a husband from among the hero’s friends; 
and to assign to the other actors domestic bliss on the one hand, 
death or Botany Bay on the other, according to their respective 
merits, With the great increase of novel-readers, new fashions 
have come in, and success is sought by startling methods unknown 
to our simple ancestors. Sometimes the couple are left poor; 
sometimes they do not marry at all; sometimes the end is posi- 
tively mage Yet the old theory stands its ground well, and 
seems likely to last as long as novels themselves. Scott’s aecount 
of the remonstrances which forced him to mar the last chapters of 
Ivanhoe by recalling Athelstane to life, Charlotte Bronté’s lively 
description of the letters she received inquiring after the fate of 
Paul nuel in her story of Villette, both witness to a widely- 

feeling which few have braved with success. 

Its cause is not far to seek. The principle on which it rests 
is one which, if it meets us most often here, is far more 
wide-reaching, and made its power felt before novels existed. 
Under one aspect, it is the expression of a belief in the moral 
government of the world in its oldest and simplest, one 
might almost say, its most childish form, which, looking 
merely at the outward result, seeks to comfort itself under the 


_ misfortunes and contradictions which it sees around it by the 


notion that injustice is only for the moment, and will be redressed, 
for good or for ill, before the end of life. Or, again, it is a kind of 
unconscious moral utilitarianism, which rests virtue on external 
consequences, and maintains, like the child’s story-book, that 
honesty is, in the long run, the best policy. It may not say 
expressly, “ for this reason you are to pursue virtue,” but the im- 
plied lesson is perhaps that which the pupil remembers best. With 
these ideas, however, we are only concerned so far as they stand 
related to the doctrine or rule, or whatever it may be, which we 
call Poetical Justice—as they explain its meaning and value, and 
how it comes to hold its place so firmly in fiction. Itis the appor- 
tioning to every one his share of good and evil, of pleasure and pain, 
according to our estimate of his deserts—a justice which goes further 
than that of law and equity, inasmuch as it is not merely on claims 
and rights that it adjudicates. This would be but little; it pro- 
fesses to award and to t 
judgment of the m W an uman . So 
far from sing guided by results, it will find a cular gratifica- 
tion in rev the sentence which the world has passed—it 
capacity for doing. itive e, enying ie, mis- 
those, to whom circumstances 
have been unfavourable—receive from its tribunal a general setting 
right. That such a distribution of rewards, whether they exist in 
external or in the content and happiness of the mind, is not 
to be found in actual life, needs no proof. Yet, if we except the 
earlier Greek tragedy, where an unagpenne le fate punishes 
the innocent, and visits the sin of an ancestor on his 
race from one generation to another, it has been the 
ereed or the practice of poets in all ages. Its latest form is the 
worship of success, gained by whatever means, of which we have 
now so many fervent apostles. That doctrine has not yet suc- 
ceeded in entirely diverting men’s respect, much less their pity 
and sympathy, from those who fail, but it finds a powerful , 

in the belief to which they cling so fondly, that, as a matter t, 
good fortune steadily attends conduct—a belief that continues 
to influence many who would be the first to disclaim it. For a 
time, it was the fashion to maintain this unshrinki in the 
teeth of experience. Job's friends argued that, since he was in 
misery, he must have committed sin to deserve and produce it, 
The same idea found expreasion in those who thought that the 
men on whom the tower of Siloam fell were sinners above all 
that dwelt in Jerusalem, and is still adhered to by a lange number 
of respectable people, who see in a man's misfortunes what they call 


inable | the uneasy strivings of a mind that can see and hope 


for some- 
thing better, must, in the light of any absolute standard, aj 
vile Sat wretched. The difficulty is he which need press hecvily 
on those alone who make the attainment of pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain the sole and ultimate principle of human 
action. Leave this sordid criterion, and the perplexity ceases, or is 
me in a wider one. 
such, then, are the facts of the world—if poetical justice 
realizes itself irregularly in its old and simple sense, and not perfectly 
even in that later one which takes account of the man’s inner state 
as well as of his external position—the question returns, in what 
manner is the artist to deal with it? Poet or novelist, the function 
of each, though in very different ways, is to present an image of 
nature and life less as they are than as they should be, to dis- 
entangle from the complexity of phenomena those which make 
up a perfect ideal whole, to give a type of things as they would 
look could we see them from a height at which the smaller would 
disappear and the sangse show in their true relations. As the 
inter selects from landscape before him those points in 
it which give it its character—omitting, so long as the likeness to a 
single scene is not lost, any which distract the attention and 
mar the effect—so the writer of fiction is allowed to leaye out of 
his narrative whatever interferes with the development of its 
leading ideas, and may, without being accused of untruth ulness, pasa, 
lightly over the mass of those petty incidents which make up the 
greatest part of human life. As neither this licence nor that which 
permits him to confine his description to a limited portion of time, 
artificially separating the events which are his proper subject from 
those which have caused them and those which they in turn cause, 
can be denied him, so is he also free to represent the laws which 
vern character and action in a somewhat broader and bolder light 
than they can appear to one who moves among them. We are 
perplexed by the details which he neglects in order to give pro- 
minence to the principle working through them. We see only the 
half of an act, and only the outside aka aan, he is sup to 
know motives and conditions, to be master of the inmost workings of 
the mind. And so, just as the ancients thought that the fitness of 
things required that a noble soul should inhabit a noble body, the 
poet may depict virtue as. ied by that which natural justice 
would assign to her—may make success attend t powers rightly 
exerted, and show evil as in itself weak and self-destructive. The 
more realistic remmeestation which a novel gives ought, it might 


be sup’ , to hold more closely to the facts of life, and to show, as 
they show, unlucky chance appearing to make sport of effort, baser 
natures victorious for the present over the higher. That the 


average novelist attempts this even less than the i be 
because it is his cue to the multitude, who like a mag 
comfortable morality which looks well, even if it will not bear 
examination, The stalest moral falsity is not too stale for the 
cheers of an audience in the minor theatres. But this is not the 
whole of the cause. ite as much must be allowed to the 
mind’s tendency to a completeness and perfection whieh 
is not satisfied unless actions are followed by their so-called 
legitimate consequences. To make the tale a work of art at all, it 
must be regularly wound by Nags its threads disentangled, and 
each personage left in a definite position naturally resulting from 
his previous course of conduct. In no way is it so easy to do this 
as by humouring the reader’s moral instincts—by removing from 
this imaginary sphere the imperfection he finds in the world, and 
letting him forget for the time the casual, uncertain, fettered way 
in which men must be content to live. Thus a happy dénotment 

tifies a critical taste, while it excites a soothing emotion — 

ppy if the chief actors of the tale aomnaeneny, without which 
the tale itself will seldom be popular, @ poet’s task is, indeed, 
a higher one. With a keener insight into the nature of things, it 
is his function to teach us all that the metaphysician can, but also 
something more; for he must display in the concrete, with the 
light and play of life, that which the other dimly shadows forth in 
the abstract. ing with acts a3 the grounds of emotion, he will 
describe the struggle of good or evil as they excite sympathy or 
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aversion in our minds. Freed from the shackles of every-day 
life, he can choose and shape his materials, looking more 
to ideal truth than to external probability. He may still 
merely the distribution ordinary rewards or ordinary i 
of wealth, or fame, or power, but of whatever is in each 
case the natural consequence of the inner principle. That 
ma: neither. It ma: e rising t 8 es 
able, life. No problem that history can present need be too difficult 
to be met thus. It was surely, if not a sort of cowardice, at least 
the refusal of a task noble in proportion to its difficulty, when 
Schiller forsook history to gratify the old poetical justice, and gave 
his Maid of Orleans a glorious death on the field of battle, instead 
of the horror of the trial and the stake at Rouen. If the thin 
happened, a poet should be able to face it. If his principles, poetical 
moral, are good for anything, they ag to find here, too, 
their application. To make virtue utterly baffled would be too 
painful to be frequently attempted ; to represent her as vanquished 
and miserable would probably call forth the instinctive answer, 
“ Then the virtue was not true, after all.” Moral teaching is not 
directly any part of the poet’s aim; but the less he seeks to unfold 
a moral lesson in the old narrow sense, giving purple to virtue and 
to vice, the wider and the truer his morality be. 

t is of course not to be looked for that the ordinary novel or 
romance should forsake its usual object of amusing the reader 
by ingenious adventures, or clever sketches of the surface of 
things, to venture on questions so intricate as those hinted at above. 
But as, in every story, consequences must be attached to acts, and 
as every day life shows us cases where the old method is palpably 
inadequate, it is surely the novelist’s business to follow so far as 
he can in the same path. Most writers of fiction, finding it too 
severe a task to trace the growth of character and describe the 
subtler movements of emotion within the soul, confine themselves 
to the broader lines which distinguish one man from another, and 
to the more ae manifi passions in the individual mind. 
Thus, having treated everything in a broad rough way, they reckon 
with their creatures in the same coin, and deal out the tangible 
results which they have deserved. The lovers are married, neglected 
merit is ised, and all the good people have their wishes 
wishes being, like themselves, of a — 

ind. en an author possesses greater power 0 cholo- 
gical analysis, the artistic perfection and fais tenth of his work 
will be so much the greater for it; but these are qualities 
we cannot e to find often, still more rarely in union with 
the power of constructing an interesting plot. One would 
not say that either > ia ogy or pathos was Mr. Thackeray’s 
forte, yet perhaps there is no more successful instance of 
the neglect of the vul, tical justice than that which he 
gave in the end of Colonel Newcome’s life. Some scenes are 
needlessly pai or tedious; some are not free from a false sen- 
timentalism; but no one can say that the whole is not more true, 
more fitting, more moving and instructive, than it would have 
been if the man had enjoyed the happy old age which our sym- 
pathy would have given him. In all cases, if the novel cannot solve 
the problems we have — of, it can at least t them. The 
old plan ignored them. Strangely mixing the ideal and the actual, 
it took from the latter the positive and ills of the world to 
distribute them with a freedom and on a principle which it pro- 
fessed to draw from the former. It was agreeable, it was simple; 
but it was true neither to fact nor to philosophy ; and it purchased 
ie by perverse assumptions which were not always harm- 


NOBILITY. 


it would be a great gain if some scholar thoroughly competent 
to the task would write a history of the distinctions of rank in 
different European countries. We mean one who would approach 
the subject in the spirit, not of a herald or a genealogist, but of a 
political historian. Nobiliaires, Peerages, and the like, when the 
beyond the practical object of telling you the names und 
Immediate parentage of living ms, are a@ class of writin 
which would be Sapo: offensive if they were not so supremely 
amusing. The little touches of family pride, the tales, no doubt 
fervently believed in, but which the merest suckling in historical 
criticism knows to be simply impossible, the wonderful self-abase- 
ment of the professional genealogist before all manner of people 
living and dead, would make one , except that they always 
make one laugh. We remember one of the finest touches of this 
kind in a Peerage which set out at length the genealogy and acts 
of the House of Berkeley. There is an event of great note in 
local Glou ire history called the Battle of Nibley Green, 
which is also of some importance in general history, as it 
is believed to have been the last private battle fought 
in England. It was fought in the time of Edward 
the Fourth, between Lord Berkeley and Lord Lisle. The 
P -maker tells us how Lord Lisle was killed, and how Lord 
Berkeley’s men kept the field; and “his Lordship then proceeded 
to Wotton-under- and plundered the house of Lord Lisle.” 
Surely that touch of “his Lordship,” in recording a case of steal- 
ing in a dwelling-house, is one of the finest things that anybody 
ever came across. We do not want a History of Nobility written 
in this spirit, or in any awe-stricken and breath-holding spirit of 
any kin e want to see some one undertake, in a calm and 


critical temper, s) history of an institution which has been, for 
good or for ev e greatest importance in every European 
country, though its actual origin corkslaly cannot have been the 
same everywhere, 

We have, first of all, to account for the fact that, while every 
other country has had a Nobility, England has not, and for ages 


has not had, one. ‘We have a Peerage, as a political institu- 
tion; we have that undefined social class which is abusively 
—one might say, vulgarly — called “the aristocracy ;” we have 
the no less undefined social class known as “gentlemen ;” but we 
have nothing, and for we have had nothing, answering to the 
“ Noblesse,” the “ Edel,” the “ Ritterschaft” of other countries. 
A Nobility, in any strict sense of the word, is an hereditary order 
ing certain privileges, out of which no member can 
and into which no new man can rise, except by certain defin 
processes. It is a strictly a order, all the descendants of 
a noble being themselves noble. Now it is clear that we have 
nothing like this in England. Our Peerage is in no way like it. 
The English Peerage is simply a Second Chamber, the seats 
in which are hereditary, instead of being elective or nominated. 
The children of a Peer, and in some cases his dchildren, 
have an honorary title and precedence. But it has been under- 
stood for ages that they are legally Commoners, and in the third 
neration, at all events, the descendant of the Peer becomes un- 
istinguishable from other men. It is amusing to think what grand 
titles many people, who here are in no way marked out from the rest 
of the world, would bear if they had only been born in Germany 
instead of England. We use the word “nobility” in a lax way to 
express the Peerage and persons immediately connected with the 
Peerage, but the word has no legal meaning. All men are either 
Peers or Commoners, and a Duke’s eldest son is a Commoner. 
Indeed we venture to think that a King’s younger son is a Com- 
moner. If the Duke of Cornwall committed a crime, he would of 
course be tried by his Peers, but would not his brothers or sisters 
have to go to a jury, just as much as an Earl of Surrey ? 

In fact, the mere numbers of the nobility of Continental 
countries show that such a nobility has no sort of analogy with 
our Peerage. Sweden, with a population not oe | much greater 
than that of Scotland, is said to have two thousand noble families. 
In ing, as we have of late often had to of Polish 
affairs, one is ew perplexed whether to of the aristo- 
cratic class as “nobles” or as “gentlemen,” the truth being that 
neither word exactly expresses their position. The smaller, untitled 
nobility of foreign countries answer in man to our country 
gentlemen, but they differ in the fact of the one forming, and the 
other not forming, an hereditary order. The descendants of an 
English squire may fall from their rank without being formally 
degraded, and the descendants of a merchant or an attorney may 
step into their place without being formally ennobled. But, where 
there is a real nobility, its rights are in no way lost by poverty, 
and they cannot be gained except by formal grant from whatever 
is the proper authority. That is to say, the position of the English 
country gentleman is one purely conventional, while the position 
of his nearest foreign equivalent is a legal one. The lish 

ntleman inherits that natural influence of p which laws 
lo not give and which laws cannot take away; he inherits a sort 
of traditional claim to be appointed to local offices of authority ; 
but he has in himself no legal status different from that of a day 
labourer. He is therefore in no sense noble. When some one 
wrote in the Times a year or two back and signed himself “ A 
Nobleman though no Peer,” he simply made himself ridiculous. 
Very likely his family would be reckoned noble in Sweden or 
Prussia, but it is not so reckoned in England. The immemorial 
constitution of our Parliaments, as contrasted with the Estates of 
any other a is the best comment on allthis. Inthe French 
Estates, the whole noble class chose their — and the Com- 
mons chose theirs. the onl le if we to 
call it so, has alwa: n the personal holders of peerages ; their 
sons and "venga may elect or be elected as members of the 
Commons. 

We have then, in a strict sense, no Nobility in England, 
that is, no hereditary class enjoying distinct legal a 
How is it, then, that no such class exists here, while such a 
class exists, or has existed, in persrs 4 every other country in 
Europe ? This is the question to which we wish some competent 
historian to devote his mind. Every constitutional antiquary 
knows that it is an almost ——- puzzle to trace out the steps 
by which our two Houses of Parliament took their present form 
in the thirteenth cen’ The mere formal s are hard 
enough to ascertain, but the causes are harder still. emay well 
believe that it is to the personal wisdom of Simon of Montfort 
that we owe the union of borough and county members in a-single 
Chamber. A less discerning reformer might have created a new 
House for his citizens and b instead of putting them in 
the same House with the knights of the shire. This is a great 

int, but it is very far ae es to the root of the matter. 
Before Simon’s Parliament, the Peers and the Knights were a 
distinguished, and there lies the real difference between Eng 
and other countries. These Knights no doubt belonged to the 
class which elsewhere would be called the lesser nobility; in 
France they would have been represented by the deputies of the 
Noblesse. “But here in England, before Simon’s time, they are 
already Commoners, chosen by the freeholders at large, and 
plainly distinguished from the heredi Peers. How is it 
that these Knights came to be reckoned as Commoners? Howisit 
that even the sons of Peers came to be reckoned as Commoners? 
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How is it, in short, that, at least ever since the thirteenth century, 
land, aristocratic be, par has had no real Nobility ? 
- But he whom we would set upon this great task must not only 
solve, if he can, these negative problems; he must into the 
origin of nobility everywhere, and distinguish the different kinds 
of nobility in different times and places. For there is certainly 
no one theory which will explain everything. We know the = 
of some aristocracies ; we have to guess at that of others. We 
know, for instance, how the Venetian nobility was formed—namely, 
by a series of measures, all of which are on record, which at last 
confined full political rights to the descendants of those who were 
in power at a particular time. The question here is not as to the 
fact, but as to the state of things under which the Bw in 
general could be brought to submit to such a change. We know, 
bre that the elder nobility of the other Italian cities consisted 
the nobility of the surrounding districts who, as the cities grew 
great, became citizens, often =. their will. Thisis quite enough 
as regards the mere history of the cities, but we have still to find 
out the origin of the nobility which the possessed before 
they entered the cities. It is very probable that the nobles 
of Lombardy were mainly the men of Lombard descent as 
distinguished from the Roman inhabitants; but it would be too 
much to affirm, without more proof than we have, either that every 
Lombard was necessarily noble, or that no Roman was ever ad- 
mitted to equal rights with the ——— So it has been a 
favourite political theory that the French noblesse were the de- 
scendants of the Franks, and the Tiers Etat the descendants of the 
Gauls and Romans. Here, again, there is doubtless a large element 
of truth, if the thing is not pressed too far, and if people remember 
that in a _— of modern France they have not to do with 
Franks and Gauls but with Goths and Basques. So, ina 
of Germany, it is open to any one to maintain that the nobles were 
conquering Germans and the subject classes conquered Wends; 
but in another a te of Germany the utmost that could be 
thought of would be the conquest of one Teutonic tribe by another. 
In the Slavonic countries—in Poland and Russia—the theory of 
conquest breaks down more completely still. Nowhere has nobility 
been more definitely marked ; nowhere has the mass of the people 
been more completely enslaved. The nobles, especially in Poland, 
were almost like a conquering army encamped in the country ; they 
seem to have more in common with a horde of invading Turks 
than with an orderly aristocracy like that of Venice. Yet both in 
proper Poland and in proper Russia there is no sign of conquest ; 
there is no trace of any difference in blood between noble and 
lebeian. Though we do not know the origin of the Russian or 
olish nobility, we do know something of the steps by which they 
contrived to bring the mass of the people into such utter bondage 
at a time when yt of the serf and — “4 Western 
Europe was ly improving. Things look as if an 
among a people of “the same blood 
‘were more permanent and more oppressive one which began in 
conquest. Yet it would be very dangerous to make any such 
inference without collecting and weighing a great many instances 
from different times and countries. 

It would be hardly worth while to stop to show that the influ- 
ence of nobility may be as great in a republic as it can be in a 
monarchy, if we not known people advisedly maintain 
that in a republic no aristocracy can exist but an “ari 
of wealth.” Such people must have read their Roman 
history with mighty little care, and they certainly cannot 
have walked with their eyes open through the Junkergasse 
of Bern. In an aristocratic republic nobility is necessarily 
more powerful than anywhere else, because the check of the 
royal power is wanting. Both in old Rome and in some of the 
medizval Italian cities, it is curious to mark the growth of a two- 
fold aristocracy, though the actual steps at Rome and at Florence 
were very different. At Rome we can hardly doubt that the 
Patricians were the original citizens ; the Plebeians were the whole 
people of those allied and conquered cities and districts which were 
admitted to a partial franchise—to the right of electing, though not 
to that of being elected. Here wasa broad legal distinction, which 
the legislation which began with the Licinian Laws gradually 
swept away. Every office of any political importance was thrown 
open to the Plebeians ; the Patriciat became a mere name, retain- 
pr privilege but the exclusive = to a few minor priesthoods, 
and seemingly to the occasional office of Interrex. But as the 
Plebeians contained the whole people of all ranks in the enfranchised 
cities, a new seyrey | rose up; office and influence got confined 
to a new order, the Nobdilitas, comprising the old Patricians and 
the distinguished Plebeian families. Though this new pope d 
had no legal privilege and existed purely by convention, it s 
to its supposed rights as vigorously as the old Patricians had done 
to _privi epee which at least were legal. The Plebeian Metellus 
was as shocked at the presumption of the “new man” Marius 
aspiring to the Consulship as any Appius Claudius could have 
been at the like presumption in Metellus’ own ancestors. Pom- 

ius, Cicero, Brutus, Antonius, Octavius himself, till adopted by 

is uncle, were all Plebeians. So at Florence, though the origin 
and the fate of the older nobility were quite different from those of 
the Roman Patriciat, yet the growth of the later nobility is very 
like that of Rome. The Medici were no more Patricians than 
the Metelli — probably less, as the Metelli no doubt had a local 
nobility in their own Latin town. At Florence the old nobility 
did not, as at Rome, consist of the old citizens, but.of the enfran- 
chised nobles of the province ; and they not only lost their exclu- 
sive privileges, but they lost all political rights. The noble class 


was utterly disfranchised, so that at last popular noblemen were 
ae as a reward for their services. Nothing like this happened 
at Rome, where the Patricians, oppressive as they may have been, 
were doubtless always a far more orderly body, and more capable 
that unity of which is the special strength of a civic aris- 
tocracy, than the -tamed feudal nobles of medieval Tuscany. 
Here, again, questions upon questions rise up which we must leave 
our historian of Nobility, when we find him, to answer. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


TRAVELLER from the land of whitewashed meeting- 
houses exclaims, “It is a woful thing, a sad necessity, that 
any Christian soul should pass from earth without once seeing an 
antique painted window with the bright Italian sun shining 
through it.” It is so indeed ; nor do we less pity those who have 
never seen an English sun shine through the storied panes of our 
English churches. Art has no effect like it. The old heathen 
world never dreamt of it. Not to have seen the transfigured 
lights and glorious glooms of our cathedrals and college oom 
is to lose a heavenly vision, to miss the I ges 
can give our imagination any conception of the celestial city whose 
alow are agates and her gates carbuncles. Nor do we exact 
that the glass shall be antique; we can be im by some 
iece of modern art, if the design be noble, and the colours 
rich and harmonious. In fact, though there may still be undis- 
covered secrets contributing to the exquisite effects of medizval 
glass, we believe that half the superiority of old windows 
over new is a moral one. Those ineflable streams of colour 
are only part of a great effect which came we know not how, giving 
evidence of the munificent piety of past ages, when things, it seems, 
must have been in a grander spirit, and with a nobler 
rofuseness of expenditure, than accords with our utilitarian days. 
We are not affirming that it was really so—we have not the least 
doubt that men, in all have needed the screw to give 
their money freely—but it seems so; and because a grand old 
Gothic church, with its overwhelming heights, its infinite 
traceries, its transcendant hues, looks the creation of a lavish piety, 
our feelings are in and wing in 
ise and sympathy. atever expedients may have 
ested to, we ow nothing of them; the church seems to have 
grown into its present beauty through the same sort of benignant 
necessity which causes to spring out of the ground some goodly 
scene of tropical verdure. 

Whatever schemes and notions our fathers may have had which, 
if we knew them, would temper this reverence, we do not think 
they had one device of our own time which bids fair, if it goes 
on, to disenchant us moderns in the matter of painted glass, and 
to infuse earthy and mortal hues into its quarries. We venture to 
say that people had not then hit upon the scheme of setting up 
memorial windows by subscription. It belongs, we think, to 
modern ingenuity to make the same guinea perform so many 
different and represent so many different feelings. 
And it is se we feel it to be a pity to associate one 
of the most ethereal and suggestive of all beautiful effects with 
times when we were bored—when we gave with a secret pro- 
test, in half-grudging obligation — that we lift our testimony 
against a growing evil. A fondness for memorials, presentations, 
and the like, is a feature of modern times, and grows very naturally 
out of the custom of joint association in expenditure. Never were 
so many teapots and inkstands presented, since the world began, as 
in this fussy nineteenth century. There are people who receive a 
testimonial of some sort about every two years. Nobody exactly 
knows what it is for, but it is supposed they will expect it ; and any 
man One of his own, as the case 
a be, and. devoting himself seriously to the task of making every 
soul within his: do the same, can secure a presentation to 
anybody he likes who does not notably run counter to public 
opinion, and can get up a memorial for him when he dies. Now 
it is courage and resolution which carry such things successfully 
through—it used to be money. So long as the first step in such an 
undertaking was the devotion of a good round sum from the 
originator’s private purse, such tations were rarer, and, we 
believe, had more meaning in them. But still, if a man deter- 
mines to set on foot a subscription for a memorial 
or a presentation to a particular , it at least shows that 
he is desirous to do that person honour and service—that this 
is the primary and really actuating motive. With memorial 
windows, however, this is by no means necessarily the case. 
Here the avowed object is constantly not the real one. P 
ostensibly propose a monument to a while the imp 
that really sets them to work is a desire for a painted window 
in some newly-built or newly-restored church; and death dis- 
closes an agency through which they may get one. And a very 

tent agency it is; for most men, when it comes to the point, 
find it less unpleasant to give their guinea than to traduce the 
memory of the departed by demanding a scrutiny into his merits 
before he is cold in his grave, and insisting upon knowing what he 
has done to have his name perpetuated. Indeed, there is sometimes 
so little disguise about the matter that we believe very little re- 


towapnodtin Why put up a mass of dull marble, which 
nobody cares for, when the same end might be answered by 
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something else, which is, moreover, essential t> the completeness of 
a church in which many are, or ought to be, interested? This 
is plausible, and it ap to a general sentiment. . For while the 
words Memorial and Monument are in very constant use with us, 
there is a great reluctance to realise them as facts on any large 
scale, We have had recently a signal instance of this, in what 


may be considered the failure of a d scheme in which all the 
nation’s feelings were supposed to be, and indeed were, engaged. 
As each town, committee, or parish subscribed its quota, there 


arose a grudging objection to let so large a sum go out of the family, 
as it were; and so a hundred private schemes arose for the _ 
cation of the money to some good object, much wanted and hard 
to get, on the spot where it was raised. We had not a heart 
yn big enough or lavish enough to let our guineas go towards 

setting up of a stone or pile of stones which should do 
thoroughly what it professed to do, and no more—feed nobody, 
clothe nobody, cleanse nobody, nor even immediately gratify our 
eestheticism. 

The device is plausible, as we have said, but is there not 
mischief in any 8 which assumes and implies a false 
principle of action? If people want to raise a monument toa 
man, the money will not be wasted in giving him the one 
that most effectually answers the p and allowing no other 
considerations to weigh against the main object. Nor will the 
waste be as great as it seems. Any public demonstration of this 
kind should — to ideal men—to men who have shown the 
world how the they were put into ought to be filled. It may 
be a high or a low place, and the monument may be the record 
of a public or of a private life; but it should be in testimony of 
success in that field, whether it be of prince, statesman, warrior, 
churchman, author, merchant, mechanic, or simply peasant. Any 
one who fulfils the idea of the life given him to ive deserves a 
monument to record that rarest of all facts—a complete, har- 
monious, fully developed existence ; and if we confine our public 
monuments to such as these, we shall not have too many of them, 
and can afford to keep them to the letter of their engagement. 
But because memorial awvindows have very little of the nature of 
a monument about them, they may be sed on perfectly in- 
adequate occasions without exciting the inevitable comments to 
which the severer form of memorial would give rise. A person 

have fairly fulfilled the duties of a not very onerous calling, 
or he may have been a general favourite from the amiability of 
his temper, or his wealth and position may have given him im- 
ortance in his neighbourhood ; all these are deemed ample reasons 
for setting up a memorial which commits itself to nothing, stands 
on its own merits, and to the end of time will need no apology, 
because it virtually carries with itno history. In fact, when the 
money is raised by hook or by crook, the affair is altogether too 
. Not many windows are as honest ‘as Stephenson’s in West- 
‘minster Abbey, which indeed settles the question of the true 
monumental capacities of painted glass. Its subject cannot and 
ought not to have anything to do, except by the finest-drawn 
allusion, with its alleged origin; and even this degree 
of adaptation is not necessary. If monuments proper are, have 
been, and always will be a difficulty, it is only what they 
ought to be. It never can be easy to seize the leading idea 
of a man’s life, and immortalize it either through the chisel or 
the pen. And it is a difficulty too deep and subtle for money 
to alleviate. The best memorial window is the one that costs 
most; but though we cannot have fine monuments without a vast 
expense, yet money in bad hands only results in a more mon- 
strous badness where marble is the material; and the difficulty 
always increases with the sum to be expended. It is not easy to 
satisfy a correct taste with the plainest tablet; and no one who 
knows what he is about will commit himself to the simplest in- 
scription, except upon compulsion. What a task, then, for human 
ds, where a shapeless mass of granite or marble is to be made to 
or to the living through the dead, and where a character is to 
written in terse, pure, elegant, and sounding language which 
shall justify the sculptor’s work! Hence the evil, which we fear 
to be an increasing one, could never attain alarming dimensions 
so long as the old legitimate means were alone employed. 

It will be evident that our arguments and objections can 
only apply to appeals made to the public — to subscriptions of 
friends or supposed re Renn a publicity which makes 
refusal invidious or private cases, where aftec- 
tion needs some such mode of expression and indulgence, 
this mid-way — often best 
responds to the sentiment of the survivor. it is perhaps 
dearer to the widow’s thought that her husband should contribute 
in death to the beauty of the house of God where he worshipped 
in life than that his name should be recorded on its walls. It is a 
voluntary sacrifice for some higher and tenderer consideration, and 
the little world that knew him is probably the gainer by it. If 
the custom, indeed, were to become universal, and family monu- 
ments were to take this form, we might regret it, in spite of what 
‘we should gain in the exchange. Our eye would miss many a 
pleasant fantastic effect of light and shade, for there are few duller, 
colder things than an unbroken interior expanse of stone or plaster 
wall ; and our feelings, too, would lose some wholesome associations. 
But there is not the least chance of this. The more natural im- 

ise of the mourner is, if possthJe, to keep the loved name still a 

iving, actual presence. Atany rate, this has nothing to do with our 
present argument, which calls in question the tendency of a 
which, for some ulterior forward names as deserving and 
‘claiming a public memorial which might be more reasonably left 


either to family care, which acts exclusively from the impulse of 
family feeling and interest, or to the gradual oblivion which awaits 
us all, and with which so very few of us have any right to quarrel. 

There is also another view of the subject. We have spoken of 
the injustice to ourselves involved in these double-motived appeals, 
which, however unreasonable, it is difficult to resist. But, whatever 
soupgon of deception may unconsciously lurk in the scheme is prac- 
tised fully as much on the dead as on the grudging subscriber— 
on the dead, illustrious or not, who are put off with the name 
of a memorial which is in reality no memorial at all, and which 
does nothing to secure their memory from fi ess, A 
tablet has an inscription which people are intended to read, and 
which is made legible for that purpose, while bigger letters 
render the name to be immortalized exceptionally conspicuous ; 
and thus our name, if we are so fortunate, is pretty certain for 
a round number of years to be conned over, till it is fairly stamped 
upon the memory, by successive generations of children, who spell 
it out during the sermon—the best recipe for local fame we know of. 
But what becomes of the name on a memorial window? Who knows, 
or who will know after a year or two, for whom those studiously 
obscure black letters, like a dark setting to a glowing picture, were 
inscribed ? It often strikes us as quite a painful take-in. Perha: 
the argument is that man should be forgotten in the house of 
God, that it ill befits sinners to think of earthly glory, that 
the dying Christian shrinks from praise, and despises the circum- 
scribed eternity of pyramids, obelisks, and tombstones. This is 
certainly a view, pay one we may well take to heart ; but why then 
speak of a memorial ? A man is dead, and a windowis wanted, but 
why force a connexion between ideas so remote from one another ? 
If, however, universal consent seems to decide that there is some 
meaning in fame—if it is a thing to be desired even in that humble 
and modified form of it which consists in leaving an honoured or 
respected name to haunt our graves for a generation or two—if to 
live in men’s memories is a reward for services to mankind— 
then the effort to bestow this reward should be thoughtfully made, 
and not without just cause ; for it is an injustice to those who deserve 
to be remembered to crowd up their names with those of men for 
whom we have entertained no exceptional reverence or 
during their lifetime. There is something repugnant in this 
sudden puffing of a character because it is no longer a living one— 
this setting up any good sort of man as having a claim to the 
respect of posterity—this demand upon everybody that knew him 
to enshrine his name beneath the effigies of apostles, martyrs, and 
medieval saints, upon pain of being thought either uncharitable 
in j ~ oe or niggandly of money. Most men’s work is over 
when they die ; and it is, to say the least, in the great “yp wg Sool 
instances, an indiscretion to eall upon people to resist this t, 
even — a life has been honestly spent in doing the work given 
it to do. 

We have made one reservation, and we will conclude with 
another ; indeed it is a case for 
even on public grounds, are appropriately distinguished by the 

which ae so-called iene expresses. We find an 
adaptation in them to the medium chosen, which makes us very 
willing at once to testify to personal merit and to show our puritanic 
neighbour our disregard of his sour objections to the application 
of the most spiritual of all material effects to enhance the attrac- 
tions, and stimulate the fervour of Christian worship. But there 
are some st bad peo le either—who seem absurdly unfit 
to be remembered throug the gency of painted glass after the 
medizeval even if the end could be thus attained; and if any 
of our know of where this 

ity has been disregarded, they may suppose us to have 

to a protest by pasticular example. 


THE AIX TRIAL FOR MURDER. 
A REMARKABLE trial has just taken place at Aix, which 
affords a full illustration of the French method of criminal 
procedure. It must be borne in mind that the French system is 
one which embodies a certain t , and cairies out a definite 
principle. Whether that system and that theory are tenable, and 
answer the purposes of justice, is an important inquiry; but it 


would be a + mistake to judge them by the standard of 
| English practice, with which they ure intentionally at variance. 
| For example, when it is said, as it has been said, that the openin 
speech of the Crown prosecutor, the Procureur-Général—whic 
| consisted, as a matter of course, of a violent, impassioned, 
| and rhetorical attack on the prisoner— was contrary to the ordi- 
nary rules of justice because it did not present a simple and 
| austere statement of the charge against the accused, such an 
observation only betrays ignorance of the distinctive principles of 
| the French criminal law. The object o: the French system is to 
| get at the truth, however harsh and violent may be the means by 
| which it has to be elicited. All the preliminary proceedings ye 
_ together as a process of collecting evidence against a suspec 
| person; and the fact that the ner is brought to trial is only 
the final announcement by the public prosecutor of his belief that 
conclusive evidence of guilt has been collected. By bringing the 
prisoner to trial, he avows that he has already arrived at a definite 
result, and that he is convinced of the criminality of the accused. 
That a man is brought to trial at all shows that, in the prosecutor's 
mind, the case is virtually decided. What the function of the 
President, or Judge, may be, is another matter; but no blame 
attaches to the Procureur-Général nama for rs a strong 
side against the accused. It is his duty to do so; and the readers 
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of the State Trials will remember the similar practice of Coke as 
an instance exactly in point. 

The particulars of the case are simple enough. A wealthy mer- 
chant of Montpellier, one M. Armand, was accused of attempti 
to murder his coachman, named Roux. The only fact addu 
against him was that Roux was found in a cellar, pinioned and 
insensible, or a) mtly insensible. It does not seem that there 
were any wounds upon him, but his insensibility, if feigned, was so 
well man that it imposed upon some medical men, who thought 
him at the point of death. On recovering his senses in the 
hospital, he charged M. Armand with having attempted to murder 
him in yahg for his having called his master’s house a hovel. 
M. Armand, he alleged, had struck him on the back of the head, 
bound him hand and foot, and left him to die. .The popular 
feeling was — and, it seems, still is — strongly against the master. 
He was, it was asserted, rich and cruel. He had a million of francs; 
therefore he was tyrannical. He was always in a violent passion 
with his inferiors; it was his custom ever to beat his servants, and 
as a rule of life he adopted the advice which was so useful at 
Pharsalia. Feri faciem was his maxim. “ Whenever he assaulted 
anybody, and he was generally assaulting somebody, he always 
began at the head.” Such was, according to popular opinion, 
Armand’s genial manner of life, and his practice did no discredit 
to his principles. In the cellar in which Roux was found bound,’ 
there were — or, if there were not, there ought to have been, for 
public opinion affirmed that there were — skeletons of the victims 
of M. Armand’s fashion of always going straight at the head. 
“Such is the man before pee as the ureur-Général neatly 
summed up the character of this pleasant and scientific amateur in 
homicide. To all this M. Armand’s answer was that the whole 
charge was got up for the purpose of extorting money ; that he had 
never struck or pinion ux; that the insensibility was 
fictitious, and that the pinioning was the accuser’s own handi- 
work, In {<> of this Skew he called an eminent 
physician, Dr. Tardieu, and other medical witnesses, who de 
that the charge was a fiction, the insensibility feigned, and that 


this strong bias against the prisoner. If the object is to esta- 
blish the fact of guilt, and if everything is to be directed to this 
end, we do not perceive how harshness, unfairness, and a prejudice 
against the prisoner are to be avoided, seeing that the only object 
is to make out as strong a case as possible against him. All this 
we say only to account for, and in the main to justify—that is, to 
justify upon the French principle—the strong animus exhibited 

y the public prosecutor against M. Armand, and which has been 
so severely blamed by English writers. The French law requires 
this sort of thing, and p ings under that law would be 
— without it; and if a criminal prosecution is to be 
looked at simply as a public investigation in which it is the 
public interest to detect a crime and punish a criminal at 
all hazards, it is not to be denied that the French system, 
repugnant as it must be to our feelings, is very perfect. It 
organizes a most careful and elaborate inquiry for one single 
object — to convict the guilty—and this it does by concentra- 
ting the energies of a lange body of official persons entrusted 
solely with that function. We in and do not look at a criminal 
prosecution in this light. We start with the presumption that 
every man is innocent till he is proved to be ty; and when it 
comes to the proof of his guilt, we assist him by throwing every 
possible impediment and difficulty in the prosecutor’s attempt to 
prove the case against him. 

But when we come to the conduct of the presiding Judge, the 
French + ms thoroughly breaks down, or rather shows itself to 
be utterly unsuited to anything that we understand by the 
administration of justice. M. Rigaud, the judge who presided at 
the Aix trial, threw himself at once and unreserv into the 
interests of the prosecution. His only aim seems to have been 
to embitter and enforce all the prejudices and onesidedness. 
and bias of the Procureur-Général. He silenced the prisoner’s. 
counsel, browbeat the — himself, rejected or bullied his 
witne i eir testimony, vilified their character, 
and distorted their motives. And he arrived at the climax 
of injustice when, failing in his object of obtaining a con- 


the binding and pinioning could very well have been executed by | 
Roux himself, which was shown by actual experiment in Court. | 
In spite of the strong language of the Procureur-Général, and a 
very patent bias against the prisoner on the part of the Judge, | 
M. Armand was acquitted of the criminal charge. But on a 
second and civil action brought by Roux for damages for the 
assault, the Court convicted iL Armand, and sentenced him to 
pay 20,000 francs for the injury and assault which the jury in 
the criminal case found had never been committed at all. Apart 
from the conduct of the _— Judge—which may, we hope, 
be pronounced exceptional—the case sufficiently illustrates the 
character of a criminal proceeding in France, mee well brings out 
its strong contrasts to the English practice. 

ng summarily, the French Courts consider @ criminal 

ial an inquisitorial proceeding. In England, it is a mere le 

duel between the accused and the evidence adduced by the 
Crown—a litigious contention in which the Judge simply sits by 


to see fair play. In France, it is almost impossible for a guilty | j 


rson to escape conviction, but very possible for an innocent person 
be condemned. In England, it possible indeed for a 


pkey Mb espn to escape, but next to impossible for an innocent grea 
man to be convicted. 0 


Our maxim is, at all hazards, never to injure 
the innocent; in France the object is never to allow the guilty to 
escape. Perhaps there is something to be said for both principles ; 
and it must be borne in mind that it has only been very gradually 


viction in the criminal proceeding, he sentenced the unfortunate 
M. Armand to the enormous fine of 20,000 francs in the civil suit 
for assault. It is something to be told that M. Rigaud’s mode of 
conducting this trial has exposed him to very severe censure in the 
legal circles of Paris. For ourselves, it is enough to know that, 
under whatever defects our criminal jurisprudence may labour, it 
is at least totally free from such an abominable and scandalous 
perversion of justice as was attempted, and was indeed partly 
successful, in this shameful trial. e can account in a way for 
M. Rigaud’s conduct. It is only in human nature for the lawyers 
to make common cause. The Ary. Judge lies under a strong 
temptation to identify himself with his legal brethren, who for 
months are en in getting up an elaborate acte d'accusation, He 
is almost inevitably tempted to lay the crowning stone on the 
sumptuous edifice of constructive proof. To what the Procureur- 
Général has turned out in such perfect ye ee he must give 
the finishing touch. The counsel for the Crown or for public 
justice finds an ally in the Crown Judge. The only mistake is 
to call this functionary a judge at all. He is an advocate. And 
long may it be before, even in the alleged interest of detecting 
t crimes, we vindicate the public safety by violating the first 
principles of justice in the m of the innocent, and, in the end, 
the interests of the public itself. 


that the present English practice has obtained its completeness, | 
In the English Courts, when interrogation’ of the accused | 
was allowed, much the same results as those which now occur | 
in France were witnessed in our own criminal trials; and there | 
are theorists who still hold that it is a defect in our juris-— 
prudence not to allow the evidence of the prisoner. The present 
case seems to show that, in some instances at least, the only result 
to an accused person of admitting his own evidence would be | 
seriously to injure him if innocent. Of M. Armand’s innocence — 
there can be no reasonable doubt; but when the process took | 
the inquisitorial form required by the principles of French law, it | 
was impossible to avoid hostile and offensive inquiries into the | 
life and character of the accused. The Procureur-Général only | 
followed the usual practice—and it is a practice np ore from | 
an inquisitorial proceeding—in making the most of all the slander | 
and gossip that he, or those who preceded him in the investiga- | 
tion, could rake up. Hence, too, the interrogations and private | 
examinations of the accused — the sifting of his account of the 
transaction, the examination of his evidence of an alibi, and the 
attempt to extort confessions and admissions before trial. There 
is nothing wrong—given the inquisitorial gece reg the public 
prosecutor forestalling the defence of the accused, and, after 
getting the prisoner’s account of the matter, rebutting it by 
evidence actually furnished or suggested by his own admissions. 
It was all very well in the prisoner’s interests for M. Jules 
Favre to protest against the evidence given by the Juge d’In- 
struction; but, in point of fact, the Juge d’Instruction’s 
function was neither more nor less than to collect evidence 
inst M. Armand, and to prepare as strong a case as he 
tribunal, if it ma: 80 , acting er parte, much as a gran 
jury does. We ie nothing to complain of in the conduct ot this 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE JOCKEY CLUB. 
racing season, although only just begun, has already given 
crop has been borne by the Turf in recent years. It is stated that, 
in a selling race at Warwick on the 18th ult., the rider of a horse 


| called Telscombe “ was compelled to pull him so hard, after round- 


ing the turn, to prevent his getting to the front, that there was. 
no mistaking the object of his starting.” The yells which ted 
this performance were rather ing, but those who uttered them 
remembered the next moment that the jockey in question, being 
a mere ldd, was only an instrument in the hands of older 

upon whom censure would more justly fall. The Stewards of the 
meeting proceeded to inquire into case, and obtained from 
the jockey the fcllowing simple statement :— 

I rode Telscombe in the Selling Race, and received orders from my father, 
the trainer (Robert I’Anson), and from Mr. Mellon, the owner, to get off 
badly, to run wide at the turn, and not to win. 

The trainer stated that the jockey’s evidence was correct; he 
gave the boy these instructions, having received them from the 
owner of the horse. The Stewards sent for Mr. Hitchin, alias 
“Mellon,” but he did not appear. This trainer of boys and 
horses, Mr. Robert I’Anson, lives at Mickleham, Surrey, and is 
uite a different from Mr. William I’Anson of Malton, 

orkshire, the owner of Blair Athol and Caller Ou. The 

r little boy who obeyed instructions only too _— 

x his employer's purpose is to be pitied rather than oh 
The Stewards of the whom the matter 
was » vi inflicted su ishment as was within 
Sul tones tat authors rather than the instrument of this 
di ful transaction. They have permanently relieved New- 
market Heath and all race-courses over which they have jurisdiction 


official, nor of the public prosecutor, the Procureur-Général ; 


of the presence of Mr. Hitchin, and they have forbidden Mr. 
Robert P’Anson to appear upon any such race-course during two 
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ae The boy received a warning of which the effect will be, if 
e is wise, to cause him to look for instruction in morals to some 
other person than his father. It will be almost a miracle if this 
boy grows into an honest man, and indeed, when we see what the 
Turf now is, and consider the probable effect of such training as 
that of Mr. Robert I’Anson upon the youthful mind, it is painful 
to contemplate what the Turf is likely to become in another 
twenty years. 

When the public hears of such cases as this—and it would 
not be difficult to match it—it naturally inquires whether 
there are not means or will to restrain abuses which threaten 
to render the Turf a national di The answer to this 
question may best be given by reference to a case lately 
tried at the Cambridgeshire Assizes, in which the Jockey 
Club were plaintiffs, and Mr. Willes, the sporting correspondent 
of the Morning Post, was defendant. The opinion has already 
been e coe 4 in these columns that the right of the Jockey 
Club, which Mr. Willes attempted to dispute, was clear, but that 
the exercise of that right against him was injudicious and unfor- 
tunate. The action which came on to be tried at Cambridge was 
virtually undefended, seeing that the a are legally in 
occupation of Newmarket ‘Heath, and Mr. Willes, having come 
= the Heath after being warned off it, was a trespasser. The 
object of the defendant in bringing the case before a jury probably 
was to protest, in the most solemn and public manner, against the 
use which the Jockey Club had made of their legal right. If that 
were his object, he has succeeded. The public will lament that the 
Club should have used its power for the purpose of restraining the 
free discussion of its own proceedings in the discharge of a judicial 
function ; but at the same time the public will learn with extreme 
satisfaction that the Club sses the unquestionable right to 
secure honest frequenters of Newmarket Heath against the possi- 
bility of finding themselves in the company of Mr. Hitchin, alias 
“ Mellon,” or any other convicted principal in a “roping” case. 
Almost the only hope of maintaining such a standard of honour as 
yet exists upon the Turf is in the Jockey Club; and therefore the 
country is deeply interested both that that Club should retain its 
power, and that it should use it wisely. It is difficult to under- 
stand, however, why the Club should persevere in enforcing the 
sentence of exclusion which it on Mr. Willes. That sen- 
tence was d on the 31st of October, 1862. The offence which 
produced it was that Mr. Willes had refused to apologize for ex- 
— reflecting on the character of the Club in reference to the 

‘arragona case. Almost the only new fact which is to be learned 
from a perusal of the reports of the recent trial is, that on the zoth 
April, 1863, Mr. Willes wrote to the Secretary of the Jockey Club 

uesting him to inform the Stewards that the remarks which 
haa iven offence “ were penned solely from a sense of duty as a 
public writer, and without the slightest intention to give pain or 
annoyance to any single member of the Club.” Mr. Willes added 
an expression of hope that this explanation would be satisfactory 
—a hope which does not seem unreasonable, but which turned 
out to be unfounded. Mr. Willes having ap upon the Heath 
the next day, an action was souppenel be the alleged trespass, and 
the plaintiffs have obtained both a judgment at law upon some of 
the pleas and a verdict of a jury upon the others, so that the whole 
case is in effect decided in their favour—a result which every 
lawyer must have foreseen from the outset as inevitable. As soon 
as an attempt was made to question the right of the Club to 
exclude persons from the Heath at its discretion, it became, of 
course, highly important that the Club should establish this right 
obtaining the solemn judgment of a court of law. But now 
at this has been done, and the Club is assured of the ion 
of a power which could not be placed in more trustworthy hands, 
it deserves consideration whether it would not be wise to rescind 
the sentence of exclusion passed on Mr. Willes. It is desirable 
that Mr. Hitchin, alias “Mellon,” and other perpetrators of such 
offences as are usually visited by these sentences, should not be 
able to console themselves with the knowledge that a respectable 
man has been sent into banishment along with them. 

In the full report of the recent trial which has been published 
in the Morning Post, we fail to find—what we certainly did not 
expect to find—even the most distant suggestion of an ment 
against the conclusion at which the jury, under the direction of the 
judge, arrived ; but we are not disappointed in the expectation that 
the defendant’s counsel would take the opportunity of appealing 
forcibly to public opinion against the treatment of his client 
pe Jockey Club. The wish e by Mr. Justice 

mpton to hear something about the law of the matter 
was not destined to be tified, for the attempts made 
to extract from the admi facts some colour for the plea 
of leave and license to commit the trespass complained of 
were simply puerile. But eve oa of the integrity 
of the Turf would with Mr. Willes’s counsel when he 
said that “they who to the Jockey Club as an institution 
which should be honoured in this country would desire that 
no paltry, no petty, no mean rancour, no spite, no selfishness, no 
attempt to trample on the humble, no attempt at self-redress by 
the powerful in matters against which there is no appeal, should 
isfi this institution.” Members of the Jockey Club who 
make themselves obnoxious to censure on any such ground are not 
serving the Club, and are not doing that for which the Club exists, 
nor are they contributing to raise the feeling of respect which the 
public entertains for that tribunal, The counsel who used this 
argument intended to address it to a court whose judgment was 


pretty sure to be inhis favour. And when he said that the conduct 


of the plaintiffs was like that of boys or women, rather than of 
men to whom he would have looked for an example of what was 
generous and noble, he might calculate on obtaining the con- 


currence of almost every one who should hear or read 

It is lamentable that even the smallest pretext should exist for 

opening of the Jockey Club as it was spoken of in the Assize 
ourt at Cambridge. Let us hope that this miserable a 

may be henceforth forgotten; and that the honourable body to 

which the Turf looks to repress roguery and blac ism may 


continue to enjoy all the power and influence which are necessary 
for the effectual extinction of Mr. Hitchin, and other professors 
of the mystery of “roping.” 


SCULPTURE AND SOCIETY. 


A CENTURY and a half ago, the relations between what was 
called the polite world and literature were of a peculiar 
and intimate kind. It was the age of patrons. Their in- 
fluence was predominant. Virgil could hardly be held a re- 
cognised poet till he had been admitted beyond the ante-room 
of Meecenas. Horace was not Horace before he had dined 
with his Grace. Our Cesar indeed, it is well known, was hard] 
equal to his part. William III. neither turned to English 
literature for pleasure nor for instruction. Anne was engrossed 
with Sarah and Mrs. Masham. George I. was a German, and, 
in those days, to be a German was not to admit any Teutonic 
speech within the province of literature. His son, most c 
teristic of the race, damned boetry and bainting ; but our nobility 
made it a point to compensate for Dutch or Hanoverian apathy. 
Virtue, according to Pope, fled from — to dwell with St. John. 
Swift himself paid homage to Harley. Holland House was sung by 
Tickell in verses to which the taste and fine feeling of Macaulay 
gave a second and a truer meaning. Even Johnson waited am 
the valets of Chesterfield, and spoke of the patronage which he 
could not obtain, as of that love which Tityrus sought to no 
purpose from Amaryllis. 

Nunc scio, quid sit Amor! 
Patronage, for good and for evil, was then the inevitable sup- 
port of literature, and, if it could not exactly make genius, yet 
a make or unmake fame and riches at its pleasure. 

t would be very curious if we could trace the real results 
of a system which, in literature, has totall, away. 
Some light, indeed, is thrown yg it by the lives of our 
writers in that age, and some by the panegyrics which so often 
amaze us in their writings; a one would say that the eqetom 
must have been unsound at the core which could lead en to 
compare James II. to Hercules. But the difficulty is, that whilst 
the spurious genius and charlatan ability which my lord was 
flattered into supporting have died completely out, the real excel- 
lence which he occasionally pevesie recommends itself to us, 
not through what society then thought of it, but by its own 
intrinsic merit. The patron and the have places. 
Bolingbroke takes his lustre from Pope. The Beggar's 
serves the memory of Queensberry. Walpole is comparatively 
obscure because he had no “holy pent ” to commemorate him. 
All this, however, in the absence of a history of patronage, ma 
increase our natural suspicion against the system in gene 
Patronage may, indeed, have been a necessary evil. It ma 
have, at times, aided a true genius. Society at that hen | 
though, as a whole, probably less cultivated than now, contained a 
few men of really refined and original taste. The Queen of George 
II. is a rare example of a woman capable of patronizing with in- 
sight. Yet we cannot doubt that the general condemnation of 
literary patronage is well-founded. True ability rarely fails to 
make its way without it. Even in the most c tivated. periods, 
the patron, distracted by a thousand omc tigge J cares of politics 
and fashion, can seldom have the faculty of “discerning the 
— Not only is merit overlooked or humiliated, but the 

vour and agg, | conferred on inferior or worthless men are of 
particular force in depressing the excellent. We wish to draw 
especial attention to this aspect of the matter. Life is so con- 
stituted that men cannot take interest in very many things. 
The time and money spent on bad poetry, for example, are 
a direct loss to good. ey are so m subtracted from 
the limited fund available. To take pleasure in, and to bring for- 
ward, inferior or false merit is not, as people sometimes idly argue, 
a proof of catholic or liberal taste. It simply shows ignorant or 
feeble discrimination, Every Bavius of fashionable circles fills 
the place of a Virgil. But Bavius, by the fact that his gift in 
poetry is small, is on that very account able to recommend him- 


self much more efficiently than Virgil to brilliant . The 
more elegant and bien placés the patrons are, the worse be the 
evil. For, in the case of very elegant and bien le, their 
approval is taken without examination, The nod of the uis is 


unquestioned. The smile of the Countess (and no wonder) creates 
genius in its own right. Only when the evil is done does a foolish 
world allow itself to turn round and break its former idols. And the 
evil reaches its maximum when Royalty is the fountain of these 
honours. We may have to show that England is not quite free 
from evils of this nature. But it is enough to point to Louis 
the Fourteenth, and his patronage of art literature, as a cul- 
minating example. 
It is a very singular fact that this ancient system, alien 
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as it may seem to the public of the nineteenth century, 
is still in full force amongst us in relation to one of the 
got of publily abit, "but of pote 
not of publicly i ility, but ite pa 
The sculptor is commonly Pe and brought out, not by 
the public voice, as is the painter or musician, but by the 
patron’s. The reason for this—to some amusing proofs of which 
we mean to devote the rest of our may be partly found 
patro of letters. wledge of sculpture now, as o try 
or pace then, is not a thi diffused. 
people—set aside for the sinsane We a kind of natural selection 
on the score of united taste and money, or, in other cases, of 
rank and interest in the subject—have long practically made the 
sm of sculptors in England. Where real knowledge has 
ppened to co-exist with the proper status of the patron 
of plastic art, the results have of course been serviceable. Such 
a patron, fifty years ago, was Lord Egremont to Flaxman. 
But, with the exception of Mr. Thomas Hope, he stood 
almost alone in appreciating the greatest genius who, since the 
days of Mickael Angelo, has given himself to sculpture. Perhaps 
we ought to add Mr. Rogers; but it is curious that, popular as 
the poet was in society, and well known as was his exquisiteness 
of taste, his opinion was almost totally dis ed. For one 
patron who appreciated the grace and severity, the marvellous in- 
vention and pathos of Flaxman, there were fifty who lauded to the 
skies Signor Turnerelli and Sir Francis Chantrey with epithets 
‘which no one now cares to read, or which the critic reads, if he 
must, with smiles of astonishment. For it is now generally known 
that the latter fashionable artist, although born undoub with 
a certain faculty for his art, never carried his faculty out either by 
earn ep study or by care in finishing his works. His best 
eads, lost already amongst the hundreds which came as from a 
vast manufactory in Pimlico, are hardly more than clever sug- 
gestions. When we look closely into them, or com them 
with careful contemporary likenesses, we find them filled also with 
glaring and vulgar inaccuracies. His erty ve figures set that 
example of heaviness and want of life which has been too fatally 
followed in our own days by Mr. Noble, Mr. G. Adams, Mr. 
Durham, Mr. Theed, id genus omne, The reason is simple 
enough. In spite of a thousand fashionable patrons, Chantrey 
could neither mould the human form nor carve his marble. 
These primary requisites for sculpture he had never even 
learned. He such little cultivation that he has 
represented Sir Walter Scott in a tartan plaid. He had 
so little power in dealing with what he saw that he 
has dre Mr. Canning, as Mr. Gibson has more recently 
dressed Sir Robert Peel, in a kind of fancy toga. Chantrey’s 
name, owing to the real gift, however incomplete, which he 
seesed, and to the excellent places which patronage proc for 
his works, is not yet forgotten. But where is Signor Turnerelli? 
Echo answers, that his name is where the names of his present 
fashionable ntatives will shortly be—buried in the ms 
of his fair and noble patrons. A “consummation,” no doubt, 
“devoutly to be wished.” 

It is probable that some readers will have anticipated the 
‘exposure of some edifying recent jobs of patronage in sculp- 
ture. If we do not intend to prove our point thus, it is cer- 
tainly not for want of authentic material. Nor, inasmuch as the 

ms of this unlucky art make no secret of what, so far as 
intention goes, is conduct often not to their discredit, would there 
be any reason against such a We would, however, rather 
hope to lead these liberally-minded persons to a more satisfac 
employment of their patronage, by simply pointing out its want of 
success with those to whom all art refers for final judgment—the 
ublic at large. We would remind them that patronage, ill- 
Sires » secures what are less monuments than laughing-stocks for 
the patron’s liberality. If we see Dag statues arising in every 
direction, each, as it is successively displayed, a new popular 
—_— we may conclude at once, wi tolerable certainty, that we 
ve here misplaced private patronage at work. People in general 
do not what will not please them. clear that 
those who selected the artist must have been in fault. There must 


_ be “something rotten” in the system ; and what that is, our pre- 


vious remarks, we think, will have made sufficiently evident. 
That we have been drawing no fancy picture, but that the 
mass of the sculpture lately produced by favourite protégés is 
miserably yey oye: requires no elaborate proof. Undoubtedly, 
province, is not in that hopeless state which 
might be inferred from the long list of public failures. But the 
true artists (as we have already indicated) are precisely those who 
have not the talent which recommends men to a patron. They are 
thinking of art, not thinking how to trade on the traditions of the 
Court, to gain favour in smart circles, or to commend themselves 
to convivial men of business. Hence our following remarks must 
not be understood to ney a general criticism on English scul 
ture; indeed, not one of the sculptors is an Academician. We 
‘confine ourselves to such works as (in London) the Sir Charles 
Napier of Trafalgar Square, with its companion figures in St. 
Paul’s (all by Mr. G. Adams), to the Guards’ Memorial by Mr. 
John to the of Mr. Hallam in St. Paul’s by Mr. 
‘Theed, to the Sir F. Buxton in the Abbey by Mr. Thrupp, to the 
Exhibition Memorial in tho Horticultural Gardens’ by Mr. 
Durham, the Prince of Wales by Mr. Marshall Wood, and the 
Coeur de Lion at Westminster Baron Marochetti. Let us 


Queen Anne, produced the’ 


hil 
with several bronzes at Manchester by Messrs. Theed 
Noble. A walk thro St. Paul’s, or through our chief 
country towns, will supply many more of like ys Now, 
without attempting here the unenviable task of dissecting in 
detail the works mentioned—and we might treble our list—we 
would simply ask whether, from the day that these and similar 
figures by the same artists have been set up, they have given 
leasure to any human creature beyond the small patron circle? 
ne they not, individually, whenever free public criticism has 
had room, been condemned as feeble, or ugly, or lifeless? Have 
they not, year after year, received a general and uncontradicted 
censure from the House of Commons? We do not, of course, 
include all the above figures in the same degree ofcensure. Their 
“imitation of humanity” is more or less imperfect. Yet we are 
convinced that we have not e rated the impression they have 
produced. Indeed, some of the evidence given by artists before 
the a Academy Commission would have justified more un- 
qualified language. What.can we infer from this, but that we 
have here results similar to those with which we are familiar in 
literature—the manufacture of an undeserved reputation by private 
interest—in a word, the enco ment of bad art b P 
It is true that the curious in advertisements may discover certain 
oa ape laudations, probably of all the productions enumerated. 
his is another of the unfortunate results of the patronage system. 


briefly add the at Norwich (Mr. G. Adams), the 
Ingram at Boston and Philosophers at Oxford, by Mr. M 


Sculpture, being an art reserved, as it were, for the initiated, has 
lneely come yet within the field of common, free-thinking criti- 
cism. It is so much a matter of personal favour that it seems a 
reflection on the distinguished patron to speak of it above one’s 
breath. Procul este, profani! it is in taste that their rude 
voices should presume to question that “ European reputation” 
which exists, and alas! exists only, within the precincts of an 
English drawing-room. We have no doubt that those well- 
— who think, for example, Mr. Theed’s figure of a 
Royal Duchess in her full dress charming, or. who speak of Maro- 
chetti’s Melbourne Monument in St. Paul’s as ravissant, will con- 
sider our remarks highly indecorous. We can only plead that to 

ive full-dress in marble requires the violation of every natural 

w of the material, as well as of every long-recognised law of style, 
and that the French critics, the most accurate and tasteful judges 
whom we have now, have long ago disposed of the ravissant 
Baron’s art as pure charlatanerie. But we are aware how useless 
it is to contend with that _— of partisanship which is de- 
veloped between sedulous flattery on one side and graceful 
favours on the other. Those who know the secrets of ateliers 
describe more than one fashionable sculptor as the head of a firm 
of anonymous modellers and carvers who do the work, whilst the 
professed artist is running about, carrying his r for moulds to 
the houses of t people just dead, and making court for 
commissions. Not in vain is such courtship made. A patron, 
like a theologian, is a man who has taken up his posi- 
tion. “ His is written.” Arguing with him is like 
arguing with the country clergymen who refuse Professor 
Jowett his w However it may arise, the fact remains, 
that each eyesore of 4 description age as it 
appears, is descri & paragraph in some paper which bears 
the same relation to othaley eriticiam that Mr oses’ advertise- 
ments do to ordinary poetry. Specimens of praise will be readily 
found in some of our contemporaries, which would be without any 
esthetic excuse if they were not apparently inspired by the 
“eminent artists” (the mot dordre on these occasions) whose 
eulogies they pronounce. Certain notices of the ill-modelled and 
theatrical “ Coeur de Lion,” and the coarse spiritless head of the 
Prince of Wales, by Mr. Marshall Wood, have dwelt, as flagrant 
examples of this abuse, on our memory. 

Patronage, when its fruits are the disfigurement of private houses, 
does, indeed, a certain general injury to art by consuming what we 
have called the limited available fund. But when “ our circle,” 
asa fair enthusiast once termed it in our hearing, extends its 
operations without, and fixes its partisan judgment before the public 
eye in the form of some large obstruction like those which M. Taine 
has recently criticized in terms which we cannot venture to copy, 
the influence of 7 on sculpture becomes a Serious nuisance. 
The most enchanting of petits-maitres, the most’genial after-dinner 
man for joke and anecdote, may be—indeed, the experience of the 
world shows that he generally will be—remote indeed from the 

ion of such abilities as alone entitle an artist to public places. 

ree trade in sculpture, as in the other arts, will do away at last 
with these evils. But, meanwhile, it is the duty of independent 
criticism to them. It is lamentable, in its way, that the 
memory of the Prince Consort should be weighed down by such 
figures as those which have, hitherto at least, been modelled 
by Messrs. Theed and Marochetti. Even the natural wish to look 
with favour on the results of Court patronage has not been suffi- 
cient to prevent some explosions of vexation, or even more signi- 
ficant silence, amongst our contemporaries, in regard to their 
incompetent performances. We cannot but believe that the 
distinguished person thus commemorated would have raised his 
protest against this additional “terror of death,” if he had anti- 
cipated it. He is gone, and in days when his loss is Papen | 
felt. But it is hence the more fitting that the public voice sho 
endeavour .v shield from defacement even the outward 
which he has left upon our memories, 
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REVIEWS. 


CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 


Ts fourth volume of Mr. Carlyle’s Saey embraces the second 
Silesian war in the years 1744-1745, the ten years of peace 
that followed, and the first year of the Seven Years War. The 
further on in Frederick’s history we get the more interesting it 
becomes, for the ten years of peace were signalized by the great 
quarrel with Voltaire, and the Seven Years War was of real Euro- 
an importance. Those who admire Mr. Carlyle’s genius or tolerate 

eccentricities sufficiently to have made their way through the 
three preceding volumes will probably find that the fourth is 
equal in merit to its predecessors. There is the same accuracy in 
ascertaining and recording minute facts, the same skill in 
military narration, the same odd humour, the same felicity or 
audacity in indicating characters or institutions by a permanent 
and reeurrent epithet. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Carlyle is volu- 
minous in his contempt for the writers from whom he has to collect 
his materials, and Smelfungus is never tired of complaining of 
Dryasdust. The literary intricacies in which these imaginary 
beings are represented as belabouring each other may perhaps 
suffice to disguise from the reader that Mr. Carlyle has 
merely had to go through the labour which every historian has to 
face. Lord Macaulay knew all the Dryasdusts from his youth 
upwards, and rather enjoyed them. Contemporary historians or 
annalists naturally paint events as they picture themselves to 
those who look on fom day to day, and it is fortunate that they 
do not always aim at the lively-at-any-price style of composition 
which Mr. Carlyle alone tolerates. e Prussians of Frederick’s 
time wrote as well as they could about things which they were 
only permitted to know very imperfectly, and the best reason for 
the existence of the modern historian is that he can look at the 
past as a whole, can construct a theory about it, and can work up his 
theory into a style suited to the generation for which he writes. 
Mr. a 5 goes to work at his Prussian materials, and weeps and 
gnashes his teeth over them, calling out that “there is no intelli- 
gible human image, nothing of lineaments or organic mg eT 
or other than a jumbled mass of Historical Marine Stores, presid 
over by Dryasdust and Human Stupor.” Thatis to say, a great many 
persohs who were not very clever wrote as they best could, and as far 
as they knew, about the little things of their day; and then, a hundred 
any after, a foreigner, with a patent theory of a  silent-co " 

ero and a lively-at-any-price style, finds that the theory and the 
style were not done ready to his hands a century previously. 
Occasionally, however, Mr. Caplyle, in the capacity of Smelfungus, 
rages at Dryasdust becau$e/Dryasdust has a theory, but unfor- 
tunately not the right theory. Smelfi then observes that “ the 
lazy darkness is irradiated by stupid rages and _ill-directed 
mockeries ;” or, in other words, the people who lived under the 
silent-couraged hero or in his time took an unfavourable view of 
him. Mr. Carlyle’s complaint is, therefore, to the eflect that the 
minor French and German writers in the middle of the eighteenth 
century wrote on trivial matters in a trivial but natural way, and 
that they principally saw the less happy side of the King of 
Prussia. It requires all the ap Of Smelfungus and Dry- 
asdust to conceal the absurdity of disguising so simple a fact 
under the title of “a mad dance of will-o’-wisps and fireflies 
thrown into agitation.” 

It is surely a good thing that Dryasdusts — that is, the ordinary 
chroniclers of current events—do not write like Smelfungus. 
Mr. Carlyle invented his style, or at any rate adapted it from 
Richter, and much must be oned in the inventor of a machine 
which produces a peculiar effect of its own. But it is not to be 
regretted that other le, and especially people of a more humble 
stamp, try to put their thoughts, such as they are, into lang 
which may be poor and ‘dull, but which at once conveys its 
rays | It is amusing sometimes to try to guess what on earth 
are not uently repai seci what, in any one else, 
would A has ion twisted 
by him into an odd but striking form of expression. Some- 
times, however, we are obliged to rest content with a very 
hazy perception of ing, and our amusement then changes 
into the amazement of finding how great are the vagaries 
on which an audacious writer, cheered by an \ gmc, 

ublic, will venture. We are told, for example, of Mars 

axe’s death, that on November 30th, 175° “the Devil — 
I am afraid it was he, though clad in roseate effulgence, and melo- 
dious exceedingly—carried him home on those kind terms, as from 
a Universe all o ra.” Every one would understand from this 
that Marshal Saxe lived and died a wicked and luxurious man; 
but it seems to mean something else, and perhaps does, only it is so 
hard to say what this extra something is. Mr. Carlyle takes 
up from time to time fayourite e ions which he applies, as 
it seems, whenever he is gives, indeed, an air o} 
thes the ordinary = f th 
us t not Sme' , is ordi type of the 
minor annalist. The two favourite expressions of Mr. Carlyle in 
this volume are “ ries” and “ovine,” which are comical 


enough, but are rather ambi When Voltaire was elected 
to the Academy, for e bat 
risen to a never-imagi pitch, and had filled Paris and, 


* History of Friedrich IT. of Prussia, called Fi 
Thomas Carlyle. Vol. IV. London: Chapman & Hall. 1864. 
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to Voltaire’s excruciated sense, the Universe with their howlin, 

and their hyena-laughter, with their pasquils, satires old, and new. 

This we take to mean that Voltaire was attacked by petty libellers 

who were envious of him; but if so, and if this is all, however 

amusing it may be that this should be the style of Smelfungus, 

words could not express the bore if Dryasdust too took to writing 
like this. “Ovine” is still more puzzling. When Frederick, at the 
_ beginning of the Seven Years War, invaded Saxony without any 
declaration of war, and blockaded the little Saxon army in the 
Saxon Switzerland, it is stated that he hoped to reduce the army 
| at once, and so ‘orward to attack Austria before Austria. 
| was ready, but that the “ ovine ” obstinacy of the Saxons retarded 
the execution of the plan. “Ovine” appears to be a term of re- 
seg and its derivation would seem to connect it with sheep ; 
| but Dryasdust would reasonably hesitate either to blame the 
| gallant resistance of a small force taken unawares, or to find a 
| lel to its endurance in the habits of the most timid of 
| 


omestic animals. 
| As the work goes on, we are enabled to see more clearly how it 
| came to be written. at conception of history which regards it 
| a8 a weary waste in which, from time to time, heroes have played a 
part very much limits the area of the historian’s choice. He can 
only write when he can find a man after his own heart. But Mr. 
| Carlyle knew much of the eighteenth century, and of the details 
| of Continental life during it, and he very properly looked out for a 
| hero in that century. To make a man a hero, it is necessary that- 
he should be determined to have his own way, should sacrifice 
everybody to himself, and should be fond of prayer. Frederick 
had not the latter recommendation, but he had the two others, and, 
as he came nearest to the required standard, he was chosen. Mr. 
a however, never seems thoroughly easy in his choice. 
Smelfungus has evidently a secret suspicion that the doggeries 
were perhaps not so very far wrong after all; and Mr. Carlyle is far 
too honest a writer to conceal facts or to give them consciously a 
varnish of untruth. He owns that Frederick was sadly deficient 
insome ways. The King’s reflections on the earthquake of Lisbon, 
for instance, were, it is said, “stingy, snarlingly contemptuous 
rather than valiant and pious, and need not detain us.” Nor 
does Mr. Carlyle disguise the mess Frederick made with Voltaire, 
and the griefs that ensued from the ay td Sans Souci trying 
to secure the —— presence of the “ Pink of Intellect.” But 
then Frederick had two ineffable merits. In the first place, he 
had silent co ; he bore bravely the shocks of fortune and 
never gave in to despair. As Mr. Carlyle says :— 

Under his light air, he carries unspoken that grimly clear determination, at 
all times, now and henceforth ; and it is an immense help to the guidance of 
him. An indispensable, indeed. No king or man, attempting anything consider- 
able in this world, need expect to achieve it except, tacitly, on those same terms, 
“ T will achieve it or die!” For the world, in spite of rumours to the con- 
trary, is always much of a bedlam to the sanity (so far as he may have any) 
of every individual man. A strict place, moreover; its very bedlamisms. 
flowing by law, as do alike the sudden mud-deluges, and the steady Atlantie 
tides, and all things whatsoever; a world inexorable, truly, as gravitation 
itself ;—and it will behove you to front it in a similar humour, as the tacit 
basis for whatever wise plans you lay. In Friedrich, from the first entrance 
of him on the stage of things, we have had to recognise this prime quality, 
in a fine tacit form, to a complete degree ; and till his last exit, we never 
find it wanting. ‘Tacit enough, unconscious almost, not given to articulate 
itself at all ; and if there be less of piety than we could wish in the silence of 
it, there is at least no 5 yd mendacity, or cant of devoutness, to poison 
the high worth of it. No braver little figure stands on the Earth at that 
epoch. Ready at the due season, with his mind silently made up ;—able te 
answer diplomatic Robinsons, Bartensteins, and the very Destinies when they 
apply. If you will withdraw your snakish notions, will guarantee Silesi 
will give him back his old Treaty of Berlin in an irrefragable shape, he wilt 
march home ; if not, he will never march home, but be carried thither dead 
rather. ‘That is his intention, if the gods permit. 

Secondly, Frederick had a clear pores of facts, and the way 
he showed that perception was by having a very large army 
always on a war footing. Mr. yt is never tired of expressing 
his admiration—or, it may be said, his idolatry—of a hero with a 
strong standing ermy. Among the bedlamisms and mud-deluges 
of other Continental things there is always this blessed resting-place 
for the feet, this centre of ct sanity—the Prussian army, 
1§0,000 strong, and ready for war in three days. When it is 
ed that Frederick had an unbounded contempt for Constitutions. 
and Free Trade, so far as aman can be said to have a contempt 
for — which never enter his head, it is easy to see why 
a hero as the want in 
eighteenth century of combining despotism with prayer wo 
Hanbury, the English’ Minister at Berlin, naturally 
thought the government rather tyrannical, and described the 
country as “one h prison.” Nothing could delight Mr, 
Carlyle more. This is exactly what he likes. “Society,” as he 
says, “ official and unofficial, kept rather strictly to their tackle ; 
their mode of movement not that of loose oxen at all.” Frederi 
was also a Captain of Industry, and instituted all kinds of 
economical and industrial schemes. Nor does it seem at all 


| to reflect on his excellence in this line that his schemes 


occasionally broke down hopelessly. He determined, for 
example, to usurp the mastery of the East India 

and founded the Bengalische Handelagesellschaft, which actually 
sent out two ships, and an Asiatic Company which sent out two 
more, “ But luck was wanting, and in mismanagement, and 
in whole the Seven Years War, put an end to both Companies before 
long.” Mr. Carlyle is ape right, however, to make the most of 
| his hero in every possible way, and even if certain schemes ore 
others answered; and it is undoubtedly creditable to Frederi 
that his biographer can describe him as “ moiling and toiling like 
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an vg oe Land Steward, like the most industrious City 
merchant, hardest-working merchant’s clerk, to increase his indus- 
trial capital by any the smallest item.” 

_ Mr. Carlyle has seldom written anything better than the 
liminary comments on the relations between Voltaire and Fre- 
derick with which he opens his account of what he terms the 
three acts of Voltaire’s visit. All that is to be said on the subject 
is summed up in the following passage : — 

Friedrich, with the knowledge he already had of his yokefellow —one of 
the most skittish, explosive, unruly creatures in harness—cannot be counted 
wise to have plun so heartily into such an adventure with him. “An 
undoubted Courser of the Sun!” thought Friedrich ;—and forgot too much 
the signs of bad going he had sometimes noticed in him, on the common 
highways. There is no doubt he was perfectly sincere and simple in all this 
high treatment of Voltaire. “The foremost literary spirit of the world, a 
man to be honoured by me, and by all men; the Trismegistus of Human 
Intellects, what a conquest to have made; how cheap is a little money, a 
little patience and guidance, for such solacement and ornament to one’s 
barren Life!” He had rashly hoped that the dreams of his youth could 
hereby still be a little realised ; and something of the old Reinsberg Program 
become a fruitful and blessed fact. Friedrich is loyally glad over his Voltaire ; 
eager in all ways to content him, make him happy ; and keep him here, as 
the Talking Bird, the Singing Tree, and the Golden Water, of intelligent 
mankind: the glory of one’s own Court, and the envy of the world. “Will 
teach us the secret of the Muses, too ; French Muses, and help us in our bits 
of Literature!” This latter, too, is a consideration with Friedrich, as why 
—_ h. eine by no means the sole or chief one, as the French give 

0 

On his side, Voltaire is not disloyal either; but is nothing like so com- 
pletely loyal. He has, and continued always to have, not unmixed with fear, a 
real admiration for Friedrich, that terrible practical Doer, with the cutting 
brilliancies of mind and character, and the irrefragable common sense ; nay, 
he has even a kind of love to him, or something like it—love made up of 

titude for past favours, and lively anticipation of future. Voltaire is, 

‘by nature, an attached or attachable creature ; flinging out fond boughs to 
every kind of excellence, and especially holding firm by old ties he had 
made. One fancies in him a mixed set of emotions, direct and reflex—the 
consciousness of safe shelter, were there nothing more ; of glory to oneself, 
derived and still derivable from this high man ;—in fine, a sum-total of actual 
desire to live with King Friedrich, which might, surely, have almost sufficed 
even for Voltaire, in a quieter element. But the element was not quiet— 
far from it ; nor was Voltaire easily sufficeable ! 

Mr. Carlyle is amusing and not unfair on Voltaire’s great contro- 
versy with Maupertuis, and on the satire published under the name 
of Dr. Akakia, which ultimately led to Voltaire being obliged to 
leave Berlin. “ Akakia is one of the famous feats of Satirical 
Pyrotechny only too pleasant to the corrupt race of Adam.” But 
then Voltaire ought not, Mr. Carlyle thinks, to have published this 
masterpiece. “The rhadamanthine fact is, Voltaire, as King’s 
‘Chamberlain, was bound, without any promise, to forbear and 
rigid] suppress such an Akakia against the King’s Perpetual 
President.” But then, as the historian truly says, it ought to be 
remembered how difficult it was for Voltaire to resist the tempta- 
tion. “The absurd blusterous Turkey-cock, who has every now and 
then been tyrannizing over you for twenty years, here you have 
filled with gunpowder; the train is laid, and you are to with- 
hold the spark.” It was impossible to expect so much 
from Voltaire, although it was not only the fact, but the rhada- 
manthine fact, that he was the King’s Chamberlain. Mr. Carlyle 
is perhaps more unjust to Voltaire when he has to speak of the 
seizure and detention to which Voltaire was exposed at Frankfort 
by Frederick’s orders. It is true that Mr. Carlyle, with his usual 
painstaking accuracy, detects many falsehoods in Voltaire’s account 
of the transaction. But still the fact, which we do not venture to 
call rhadamanthine, remains, that Voltaire was arrested and de- 
tained for five weeks, because Frederick thought that some of 
the a eg must be in the poet’s luggage; and when Voltaire 
complained of this, as it was most natural he should, it is scarcely 
just to observe that ‘ Voltaire was of impatient explosive nature, 
and in calamities was wont not to be silent and consider, but to 
lift up his voice (having such a voice) and with ionate melody 
appeal to the Universe, and do worse by way of helping himself.’ 

. Carlyle justifies Frederick for beginning the Seven Years 
War without the slightest open provocation or pretext, by showing 
that Austria and Russia had combined to attack him whenever 
good opportunity offered, and that he only anticipated the 
blow. But he finds it harder to apologize for one of the 
earliest events of the war, when the Saxon soldiers who had sur- 
rendered as prisoners were, in “I know not what length of 
hours, but in an incredibly short length, so swift is the manage- 
ment, changed wholly into Prussian soldiers, ‘ obliged to volun- 
teer,’ every one of them.” This occurrence raised a “world 
tornado of hot Gazetteer and Diplomatic logic” at the time, and 
all that even an idolizing Smelfungus can find to say of his hero is 
—‘ Reader, I know only that Destiny and Necessity, on by 
Saxons and others, was hard as adamant upon Friedrich at this 
time, and that Friedrich did not the least of making any 
defence.” The military history of the opening of the Seven 
Years War, of the curious campaign in the Saxon Switzerland, 
and of the Battle of Lobositz, by fighting which the Austrians 
unsuccessfully tried to save their Saxon allies, gives ample 
cope for Mr. Carlyle’s great powers of describing topography and 
the evolutions of troops. But to English readers no section of 
military history contained in this volume is so likely to be inte- 
resting as the account of the battle of Fontenoy, which is intro- 
duced as an episode for the especial instruction of Englishmen, 
who hitherto, as Mr, Carlyle thinks, have refused to look accu- 
rately into the details of a fight where they were beaten. The 

story is headed, in the langu of Smelfungus, “ The Martial 

Boy and his English versus the Laws of Nature,” by which Mr. 
Carlyle appears to mean that the English at Fontenoy, as on so 


many other occasions, have thought that sheer courage and hard 
fighting could win any battle without forethought, or professional 
skill, or any approach to generalship. It is a ‘s mistake 
which has so often been made by the “ martial 3” who 
command our troops that it may be fitable that the 
story should be widely read, in order that its details should do 
something, if possible, to arrest the English “in their mad 
method of fighting, like Baresarks or Janizaries rather than 
strategic human creatures.” It may be added that Mr. Carlyle 
effectually disposes of the famous story that the French Guards at 
this battle were so very polite as to decline firing first, and 
exclaim—“ Aprés vous, Messieurs!” “A supreme politeness in 
that sniffing pocurante kind.” ‘The real fact was that an English 
officer, Lord Charles Hay, d forward and made his men 
cheer. A French officer stepped forward and tried to do the same, 
but only three or four of his men answered to the appeal, and then 
the French fired first. It was the French mess-rooms, “ with 
their eloquent talent that way, that rounded off the thing into the 
current epigrammatic redaction.” Mr. Carlyle is not, however, 
satisfied with introducing Fontenoy as a warning to his country- 
men. He goes still further off for a monitory episode, and intro- 
duces a notice of Braddock’s campaign against the French and 
the Red Indians as another alarming instance of “brave men 
clad in soldier’s uniform being victims of military Chaos and 
miraculous Nescience in themselves and others.” The description 
of Braddock—* Poor man — very brave they say, but without 
knowledge except of field-drill; a heart of iron, but brain mostly 
of sinechs quality ”—is a description which would suit a very 
number of English officers. 

‘hroughout the volume Mr. Carlyle delights in exercising his 
powers of describing character and of portraying it by a few 
striking touches, sometimes merely comic, and sometimes arbitra- 
rily chosen, but seldom failing in the long run to make us associate 
the description with the person descri Thus it would be diffi- 
cult to put more neatly or hically the relations of Louis XV. 
and “ his Chateauroux, the Fich-souled unfortunate female,” than 
is done in these few words. The intimacy of Louis XV. with his 
mistress, his dependence on her, his belief in her amidst a Court 
that deceived him, her high spirit and anxiety that the King should 
play a creditable part, and the fact that, after all, she was only a 
mistress, are condensed to those who know the story in a 
single line of writing. “Briihl of the Twelve Tailors,” with his 
little unsuccessful intrigues, is also sketched so that no one can 
fail to recognise him as a distinct being wherever he occurs. But 
the masterpiece of this sort of satirical and graphical delineation 
is the portrait of Kaunitz: — 

One reads all Biographies and Histories of Kaunitz ; one catches evidence 
of his well knowing his Diplomatic element, and how to rule it and impose 
on it. Traits there are of human cunning, shrewdness of eye ;—of the loftiest 
silent human pride, stoicism, perseverance of determination—but not, to my 
remembrance, of any conspicuous human wisdom whatever. One asks, 
Where is his wisdom ? Enumerate, then, do me the pleasure of ar 
What he contrived that the Heavens answered Yes to, and not No to ? 
silent! A man to give one thoughts. Sits like a God-Brahma, human idol 
of gilt crockery, with nothing in the belly of it (but a portion of boiled 
chicken daily, very ill-digested) ; and such a prostrate worship, from those 
around him, as was hardly seen elsewhere. Grave, inwardly unhappy-looking ; 
but impenetrable, uncomplaining. Seems to have : privately an 
Act of Parliament: “ Kaunitz-Rietberg here, as you see him, is the greatest 
now alive; he, I privately assure you !”—and, by continued private deter- 
mination, to have got all men about him to ratify the same, and accept it as 
valid. Much can be done in that way with stupidish populations; nor is 
Beau Brummel the only instance of it, among ourselves, in the later epochs. 

Kaunitz is a man of long hollow face, nose naturally rather turned into 
the air, till artificially it got altogether turned thither. Rode beautifully ; 
but always under cover; day by day, under glass roof in the riding-school, 
so many hours or minutes, watch in hand. Hated, or dreaded, fresh-air 
above everything ; so that the Kaiserinn, a noble lover of it, would alwa 
ee. hasten to shut her windows when he made her a visit, 

sumptuous suppers, soirees, he had; the pink of Nature assembling in his 
house; galaxy, domestic and foreign, of all the Vienna Stars. Through 
which he would walk one turn; glancing stoically, over his nose, at the cir- 
cumambient whirlpool of nothings—happy the nothing to whom he would 
deign a word, and make him something. Oh my friends !—In short, it was 
he who turned Austria on its axis, and France on its, and brought them to 
the kissing pitch. Pompadour and Maria Theresa kissing mutually, like 
Righteousness and—not Peace, at any rate! “ Ma chére Cousine,” could I 
have believed it, at one time ? 


SHAKSPEARE.* 
HERE is not a little discussion at the present moment about 
a fitting memorial of Shakspeare. ‘Shall there be “piled 
stones,” or a college bearing his name, or some signal token in honour 
of him in brass, to show that we hold him, as Mr. Carlyle says, for 
“the noblest man we men of England have produced”? Mean- 
while, there is another kind of memorial to his fame about which 
there is no dispute and to which there are many contributors. 
Rarely does a publisher's list appear without the announcement of 
some new —— S Sundry editions of his plays are 
just completed or still in » much criticism on him is curren 
more or less to the purpose ; and in the reprints of the quartos 
the first folio we are presented with the image of his works as 


* Shakespeare. The First Folio Edition of 1623 reproduced. London: 
1363. 
. William ‘Shuhespeare’s Histories. 4to. (facsimile), 1623. London: 


Booth. 1863. 

poe iefly those Subordinate. By Charles Cowden 

"s Jest 8, fe. Edi wit uction Not 
Hazlitt. London: Willis & Setheran. 1864. 
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they were read more than two hundred years ago. A more 


- adventurous scheme than any of these is whispered abroad—no 
less than the establishment of a theatre devoted to his plays alone. 


That scheme, however, without a total revolution before and 
behind the curtain, lies on the utmost verge of the horizon of pos- 


. sibilities. A dozen memorials may rear their heads before, to all 


pearance, a Shakspearian theatre will become a reality. There 
ja be as tedious a process as that of Sir Pandarus, grinding, 
eee ee oe as yet the seed is not sown for the 


We are sometimes upbraided by German writers either with 
undervaluing Shakspeare or, if ear misapprehending him. 
The reproach, in our opinion, is without foundation, unless, indeed, 
to have given cool Be tna to foreign phantasies about him be 
accounted ground for it. But, just or not, it does not apply to the 
present moment, when the question how to do honour to him 
divides our attention with “ what the Danes intend, and what the 
French,” and is scarcely less interesting to multitudesof Englishmen 
than the next move in Italy or the expected arrival of Garibaldi. 
Among these ay manifestations of homage to Shakspeare we 
rank highly Mr. Cowden Clarke’s e- 8; but not 
so highly Shakspeare’s Jest Books. We will begin with the fac- 
simile reprints. Between the volumes represented by them and 
the present hour more than two centuries intervene, and in that 
time to edit and illustrate Sha has been the business of 
scores of our countrymen. With what success is for the moment 
immaterial; but in this accumulative tribute to genius we 
a memorial transcending any now or hereafter to be raised in marble 
orbronze. Equal pains, it maybe said, and even more time, have been 
expended upon Greek and Latin writers. But the cases are not 

ime was when scholars were the envoys of Kings and 
ommonwealths, when to be a good Grecian was warrant for being 
a good bishop also, when the ancients were held to be as far above 
the moderns in intellect and taste as Monte Rosa is above the 
Surrey hills. But who ever heard of a Shakspearian commentator 


being chosen for anambassador? Sir Thomas Hanmer had a place 


at court, but it was not because he edited a book of plays, but 
because of the bloody hand—his crest. Warburton was a bishop, 
not by virtue of his notes on Shakspeare, but by virtue of his 
theory about Moses and the Eleusinian mysteries. Commenting 
and editing had neither guerdon nor remuneration in Church or 
State. Preferment came neither from east nor west to labourers 
in the Shakspearian mine. It was a labour of love or a struggle 
for notoriety. 

The pages of the facsimile reprints carry us back to the ages of faith 
as regards Shakspeare. So looked the which lay on massive 
tables and in bay-window seats two h — ago. Spenser's 
Faéry Queen and Baker's Chronicle, the works of the judicious Hooker 
and of Abraham Cowley, were their companions—goodly folios, all 
handled with reverence when the weather was unfavourable for fish- 
ing or field-sport. We, with our myriads of volumes, can hardly 
enter into the pleasures of readers in those days. They could not rove 
from flower to flower, from fashionable sermon to fashionable novel ; 
but they studied books as they studied the weekly Newsletter, 
marking, learning, and digesting them in the intervals of business, 
and with implicit faith. ‘The scholar’s armoury was then, as now, 
peculiar to himself, and the scholar’s attention was then rarely 
turned to what he accounted, in the Dominie Sampson spirit, 
“ trifles unbecoming a wise man.” For Shakspeare wasthen regarded 
—not, as now, the chief among ten thousand—but as one among 
many. In Dryden's time he ranked with Beaumont and Fletcher ; 
and in that of Pope, to have set him above the ancients would 
have been accounted either a paradox or a proof of having, like 
Shakspeare himself, little Latin and no Greek. Slowly, indeed, 
did he emerge from the circle of poets among whom he lived, or 
whom he had eclipsed, or to whom he furnished a pattern for 
writing. Scholars thought him inferior to _ Plautus or heavy 
Seneca, and the pleasure he afforded in the closet was little more 
than the echo of the applause he received on the stage. There is 
no evidence of Bacon’s having ever read a line of Shakspeare ; there is 
none of Clarendon’s acquaintance with his writings. There are few 
or no tokens in the seventeenth century of his thoughts having —_ 
as they have done since, into proverbs; and we must come beyon 
the first generation of the eighteenth before we find him firmly 
rooted in the English mind. Before Rowe had drawn attention to 
of singular taste or of unlimited leisure. Pillaged Shakspeare was 
but it was by the members of his own craft. ‘That he was some- 
thing beyond a writer of plays, that he was the foremost man of 
his own time, the chiefest representative and exponent of the 
national mind, had entered into no one’s head, unless it were 
that of Milton or Ben Jonson. Dryden wrote a superb eulogy on 
him ; Pope had a sincere though in many respects a mistaken love 
of him; but neither of them rated him at his real worth. Much 
complimentary verse, indeed, was dedicated to him or his Manes; 
but such tributes were then common and mostly trivial. The 
were prefixed to nearly every book of mark in the seventeen 
century; they were attentions expected from friends; they were 
the ancestors of “favourable reviews”; they were in the mass 
“ mouth-honour, breath,” “ nothing,” not even “ critical.” 

The age of criticism rapidly followed the purgation of the text 
by Hanmer, | their long of editors 
Dennis and Rymor baited Shakopeare, and tho pris 
mentary. Dennis r and the praise 
lavished on him was so little to the purpose that it rather blinded 
than guided the public to his real character. Then, and long after- 


wards, the critic’s object was to show that Shakspeare’s beauties 
compensated for his blemishes, that the wild irregular poet had 
stuff in him equalling or transcending the finest scenes of the 
ancients, But no one ventured to say that insolent Greece and 
haughty Rome were mated and mastered by Shakspeare. The 
simple faith in the first editions had away; the modern 
faith that he had nil simile aut secundum in dramatic poetry was 
Clark Shakspeare-Characters, chiefly 
. Cowden e’s essays on i 

those Subordinate, furnish one tong man examples of a complete 
revolution in opinion. He neither finds fault with Shakspeare nor 
makes excuses for him, as the manner was throughout the last 
century. He does not spread before him as a shield the barbarous 
age in which he wrote ; he asserts that his order was not less con- 
spicuous than his invention. He surveys his plays in the spirit 

escribed in the two following passages :— 

He in the true reads him 

it or r with a reli 
startled. by t oversight or discre in 
enever i am some @ or 

Shakspeare, I have learned to pause, a always to suspect my oe a 
cient examination of all the possible intentions the poet may have had in 
any seeming error, rather than believe he has committed an actual one. 
These principles should be worn on the breast and inscribed on 
the phylacteries of every editor and commentator. They are the 

lar opposites, not only of the barking dogs ge and Dennis, 
But of the smooth hae of the last century who devised apolo- 
gies for Shakspeare. Either pack, the latrant or the fawning, 
were equally at fault. They overlooked his consummate art at 
the very moment they were pleading for his “ native wood-notes 


Mr. Cowden Clarke thus describes his object in dealing princi- 
pally with “ the subordinate characters ” of Shakspeare :— 

I was constantly impressed with one feature in Shakspeare’s intellectual or- 
ganization, and that is the pervading harmony of his superior characters with 
the great and single end he had in view towards the a and maturing 
his plan. I do not mean, in using the word “ harmony,” that his subordinate 
characters are as consistent with themselves as are the heroes and heroines of 
his plots; that would indeed be a gratuitous remark, of which it would 
require no ghost to come and inform us ; although, in many of the inferior 
dramatists, this di cy in characteristic development might be quoted - 
to a considerable extent. But what I mean by the ading harmony in 
his secondary characters is, that they are both t in fulfilling the 
designs of the poet or orator; in short, that, like contrary movements in a 
grand musical composition, their intention and action combine in imparting 
unity and continuity to its design and progression. 

No character, however “ subordinate,” escapes the microscopic 

cess to which Mr. Cowden Clarke submits Sh ’s infurior 
dramatis J ag He shows not ape | that Speed and Launce, 
Master Froth, Moth, Maria, Fabyan, many others say and do 
exactly what they are required and what their idiosyncracy leads 
or compels them to do, but that even the young French lords who 
follow Bertram to the Italian wars, the Steward in Lear, and those 
walking gentlemen Solanio and Salarino in The Merchant of Venice, 
have been — by the author of their being with all they 
need for individuality or the purposes of the scene. Perhaps the 
pervading forethought of Shakspeare and the — appro- 
priateness of his subordinate characters might have been placed in 
a still stronger light by contrasting them with the inferior per- 
sonages in contemporary plays. Ford, Massinger, Webster, and 
even Fletcher push their itm | coxcombs, and chambermaids on 
to the stage with little regard whether they forward or hinder the 
general action. Often it seems they are thrust on merely for the 
purpose of allowing a superior character time to change his dress, 
or a property to be p wom on the stage. Garrick added a short 
scene to the West Indian in order to give time for the entrance of 
Belcour, and such was apparently the motive for scores of imper- 
tinent passdges in many of even the best plays of the seven- 
teenth century. Shalapeare alone was able to harmonize 
parts with the whole. ven the Clown which he found an 
excrescence in the older drama he reduced to order, and furnished 
with material and n relations to the trunk-line of the plot, 
its involutions and development. Had he been saddled with a 
chorus, as AZschylus was, he would have rendered it equally cub- 
servient to universal harmony. 

Mr. Cowden Clarke, however, does not confine himself to “sub- 
ordinate characters.” His essays on some of the test of the 
Shakspearian plays are well worth attention. It is, indeed, 
scarcely possible to analyse the relations of the inferior to the 
superior personages without extending this analytic process to the © 
latter. For these the concurrents exist; by these they are 
shaped and actuated ; to these their narrow span or short lines of 
dramatic om = directed. A a or ahd a subordinate not 
unfrequently determines a series of motives in his principal, or gives 
the reader new and essential into the 
In the “ subordinates” also we obtain glimpses of the poet’s own 

rogress from incipient to consummate art. In the characters of 
Bis early plays we find occasionally the outlines of his finished 
pictures. Biron and Rosalind will one day mature into Benedict 
and Beatrice. Elbow is an elder brother of Dog His early 
clowns are the progenitors of Feste, Lavatch, Touchstone. 
We may therefore parcel the subordinate characters into two 
classes—those which are intentionally so and those which are so 
accidentally. Nay, we might carry the distinction a stage further. 
We might speak of subordinate plays—plays composed in the 
poet’s “ green and sallet days ”—as contrasted with plays written in 
the meridian of his powers. We should like to see an essay by 
the same hand on the progress of Shakspeare, 
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To every student of the English drama Mr. Cowden Clarke’s 
volume will be an invaluable guide. To actors sincerely attached 
to their profession it will be a manual of great price. ong the 
worst superstitions of the stage is that of measuring a character by 

a ony by its place on the bills of performance. Mr. Clarke 

proves to his readers, professional or not, that inasmuch as Shak- 

made ample provision for the least of his “ subordinates,” 

every one of these lesser nages deserves and demands “ study,” 

and what the author took pains to conceive it can be no derogation 

for an actor to perform. Ambition to play Romeo has spoilt scores 
of tolerable Benvolios. 

If Shakspeare consulted Shakspeare’s Jest Books, his wit, if we 
can conceive such a thing possible, must have been running low. 
The collection may illustrate “ ancient English manners,” but not 
the poet of England. It is full of such ineptitudes as was Master 
Slender’s book of Riddles “which he lent to Alice Shortcake upon 
All-Hallowmas last.” The present Editor is not “ well up” in the 


History of Fiction. 


CARLIER’S EARLY HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN STATES.* 


M AUGUSTE CARLIER has written a book which appears 
e to be intended to show that the a of appealing to 
facts against theories is not exclusively English. He has studied 
the United States both in books and on the spot, and has arrived 
at the conclusion that they have been much misunderstood by the 
eminent writer from whom Frenchmen take all their views on the 
subject—M. de Tocqueville; and that his disciple, M. Laboulaye, 
has not only misunderstood them, but is grossly ignorant of the 
subject on which he writes, and unacquainted with the commonest 
mo most obvious sources of information respecting it. The errors 
both of M. de Tocqueville and of M. Laboulaye he ascribes to an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the facts relating to the early history of 
the States which declared their independence in 1776; and in order 
to set them right, he undertakes the tedious task of writing an au- 
thentic history of each of the thirteen colonies down to the esta- 
blishment of its independence. The undertaking is ambitious, and, 
if fully carried out, would be highly useful. Let us, therefore, see 
what are the authorities on which M. Carlier relies. He begins 
with Virginia, and describes its foundation and early history. He 
does not cite any authorities which can be called either original or 
novel. He refers constantly to Hildreth’s and Bancroft’s Histories 
of the United States, and also to Howison’s History of Virginia, 
and there may be as many as ten or twelve references to one 
or the other of six other writers. From Virginia he passes to the 
New England colonies, for which his authorities are rather, though 
not much, more numerous—Hildreth and Bancroft, with the 
addition of Elliot's New oe and Palfrey, being the most im- 

rtant. New England is followed by Maryland and New York, 
fr the history of which State he quotes just three authorities— 
Dunlap’s New York, Hildreth, and Bancroft. He then passes to 
the Jerseys, East and West, and then to Pennsylvania, where, 
besides the unfailing Hildreth, he quotes the Histories of 
Proud and Gordon. Notices of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
together with a short summary of the grievances which led to’the 

ar of Independence and some observations on the condition of 
the Indians, complete the work. It is impossible not to look 
somewhat closely at M. Carlier’s references, because throughout 
his work he constantly indulges in the most contemptuous re- 
marks on other writers, and especially on M. de Tocqueville and M. 


- Laboulaye, whom he accuses on every occasion of theorizing with- 


out re to facts, and of neglecting to quote authorities. It 
would require a special knowledge of American historical literature 
to which we make no claim to specify his own shortcomings ; but 
a man who writes the history of a great nation without finding it 
necessary to quote more than six or seven books, the most important 
of which are not and do not profess té be — authorities, 
inspires his readers with very little confidence. If a history of the 
English Constitution referred to no other writers than Hume, 
H , Blackstone, Lord Macaulay, Carte, and Reeves, it would 
afford to general readers the same sort of guarantees for the 


~ learning and industry of its author as M. Carlier gives for 


his history of the American people down to the Revolution. It 
is a history which incidentally mentions Washington, has hardly a 
word to say about Franklin,and sums up the events which led to the 
Declaration of Independence in a chapter of about eighty pages, in 
which there are three references to the most commonplace authori- 
ties, and the view taken of the subject by the greatest men of 
the age is described in the following words:—*Pitt and Burke, 
whose ideas were favourable to the cause of the Colonies, distin- 
guished themselves by expounding true principles and by a very 
remarkable power of argument.” 

Such being the general character of M. Carlier’s work, it is 
hardly necessary to say that it contains little which can be of 
much interest to persons acquainted with the outline of American 
history. That Virginia was founded in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and that a considerable number of royalists migrated 
thither at the time of the civil wars; that it had an established 
Church and a system of entails down to the revolution of 1776; 
that the country was almost entirely destitute of towns, and that 
the reins of authority were at one time held tightly there, are 
sufficiently notorious facts. The outline of the history of New 
England is equally notorious. Almost everybody knows that 


* Histoire du Peuple Américain (Ftats-Unis) et de ses avec les 
Indiens depuis la Fondation Codon ies Anglaises de 
3776. Par Auguste Carlier. Paris: 1864, 


Massachusetts was a Puritan colony founded by men who wished 
to avoid the tyranny of the Stuarts; that it was governed at first 
with the most fanatical austerity upon Puritanical principles; and 
that by slow degrees, and Partly by the intervention of the Mother- 
country, the government was brought into a more liberal form; 
that the character of Connecticut was very similar; and that 
Rhode Island was founded r Williams as a refuge from 
religious persecution. The foundation of Maryland by Lord 
Baltimore, that of Pennsylvania by Penn, Locke’s Constitution 
for the Carolinas, and General Oglethorpe’s philanthropic views in 
connexion with Georgia, are old stories, and M. Carlier’s 
researches add sin; ly little to the received version of them. 
It may be that the story is less familiar to the French than 
it is to the English, and certainly errors must pre- 
vail there if M. Carlier is right in saying —“ People generally 
attribute to the rigour of the Catholies the triation of most 
of the founders of English America, whereas ish Protestantism 
ought to assume the greater part of the responsibility.” No doubt 
any one who held such an absurd opinion as this might be sur- 
prised to learn that the first New ers were Puritans, and 
that the Puritans were intolerant, but it is hard to conjecture the 
source from which such notions could be derived. atever M. 
pO lamas sins may have been, he never said anything so 
childish. 

The only fact stated by M. Carlier which will probably be new 
to English readers is that the Indians, as well as the ne; were 
enslaved. He repeatedly makes the statement in different parts of 
his work, and claims credit in his preface for being the first person 
to bring the fact under the notice of French readers. But he 
mentions it however with so few details, and in such a 

neral and unsati way, that he does not enable us to 

orm any sort of estimate either of the nature of the 
slavery inflicted on the red men or of the number of per- 
sons subjected to it. He has, however, written a book on 
the oe gn of slavery in relation to the American Union, 
to which he refers, and which may deal with the matter more 
fully. Without ample evidence upon the subject, we should be 
inclined to doubt whether the practice had ever toon either general 
or, as far as numbers went, important. If the red men had answered 
the purpose, why import blacks? The original importation of 
negroes was caused by the extermination by the pe pe of the 
aboriginal oom of the West Indies ail: part of the main land. 

Though M. Carlier’s work is neither interesting nor valuable on 
its own account, it raises several questions of considerable interest. 
In the first place, its great object is to attack the fame of one of 
the most eminent of contemporary writers ; and in the second place, 
it is meant as a criticism, from the Roman Catholic point of view, on 
the nation which has certainly carried out some of the principles of 
Protestantism on a greater scale and to a r extent than 
any other country in the world. Thus the spirit in which 
it is written and the doctrines which it is meant to teach 
require more attention than the book itself would justify. Let 
us look, in the first place, at M. Carlier’s criticisms on M. 
de Tocqueville. He accuses him of gees | exclusively, or almost 
ae on @ priori grounds, and neglecting facts; and the 
principal facts which, as he asserts, M. de Tocqueville has left on 
one side in order to get his theory straight, are those which dis- 
credit the Puritans of New England. M. de Tocqueville had 
said—“ There is not an opinion, not a habit, not a law, I{might 
say not an event, which is not easily explained by the point of 
“all, without per a single exception, received a 
considerable Gases Po education, aa several had made 

emselves known in Ew by their talents and science.” 
He went on to say—“ Puritanism was not only a reli- 
gious doctrine, it ran, upon several points” (se confondait en 
plusieurs points) “into the most absolute democratic and republican 
theories;” and further on in the same chapter he observed that 
“ Puritanism was almost as much a a theory as a religious 
doctrine.” This state of things he contrasted with Virginia, 
which he said was first colonized by persons in search of gold, 
“ people without resources or conduct, whose restless and turbulent 
spirit troubled the infancy of the colony.” Afterwards came arti- 
sans and cultivators, and later again a certain number of rich 
—_ proprietors. Slavery was introduced at an early oe. 
and produced a train of bad effects, moral and economical. It is to 
this original difference in their character that M. de Tocqueville 
ascribes the different course taken by the New England States on 
the one side, and the Southern States, of which (on ne sait pour- 
quot, says M. Carlier) he takes Virginia as an example, on the 
other. He says of New England : — 

A American civilization is the product (and this t of departure 
be continually borne in mind of elements, 
which indeed have often been at war, which the Americans have con- 
trived in a manner to incorporate with each other in a marvellous combina- 
tion. I mean the spirit of religion and the spirit of liberty. 


He then contrasts the courage with which the Puritans innovated 
in politics with their religious timidity : — 

In their hands, political princi human laws and institutions, seem 
the limits of political world are reached the mind stops of itself. It 
lays aside with trembling the use of its most formidable faculties ; it abjures 
doubt, the need of tanovetion, ebsteine oven Sum raising Bo 
veil of the sanctuary ; it bows respectfully before truths which it 
without discussion. 


As to the Southern States, he says, “the influence of slavery, 
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combined with the English character, is enough to explain their 


character. 

In opposition to this, which he considers mere Eclat 
lation, PT. Carlier observes that a considerable number of the 
original founders of the New England States, and a still larger 

ortion of those who followed them, were in a much lower 
position in life than the leaders of the enterprise ; and he insists at 
at length on the fact that, for a considerable time after the 
undation of the New England colonies, their government was 
anything but a democracy, according to the modern notion of the 
word. It was, he says, a theocratic oligarchy in which all the power 
was in the hands of the clergy, and in which those who were not 
what was technically called Church members were excluded even 
from the suffrage. He is never tired of giving instances of the 
violent intolerance of the Puritans, of their harshness to each other 
and to all who differed from them, and of the iniquitous manner 
in which they treated the Indians; nor can he ever refrain for any 
considerable length of time from taunting them with what he 
alleges to be the inconsistency between the Protestant principle 
of free inquiry and the Protestant practice of persecution. 

Considered merely as a critic of M. de Tocqueville, M. Carlier 
seems to us neither ae nor capable. M. de Tocqueville did not 
undertake to write a history of the Colonies, and he was quite right 
to confine himself to a few broad and striking pe in relation to 
them. Here and there he may, and no doubt does, use an ex- 
ceptionable expression, but in the main what he says is perfectly 
true, and M. Carlier’s own book proves it. The New England 
States were founded by Puritans, and their object was the as- 
sertion of civil and religious liberty—anot of liberty in general, but 
of their own enfranchisement from what they looked upon as the 
civil and religious y of James I. and Charles I. Virginia is 
the most striking illustration supplied by America of the founda- 
tion of a colony ona different principle, and the subsequent history 
of the North and the South has throughout been coloured by the mo- 
tives and institutions of their respective founders. M. Carlier seems 
to think that the distinguished object of his criticisms wrote a eulo- 
gium on democracy. He presumes that M. de Tocqueville would 
except the present civil war from his remark that all the events of 
American history may be explained by the point of departure, 
This is a perfectly ludicrous misapprehension. The sadness with 
which M. de Tocqueville watched the growth—as he believed, the 
inevitable growth—of democracy is one of the most conspicuous 
features in his book, and he would say with justice that no events 
in the history of America more strongly illustrate his contrast 
between New England and Virginia than those which are passing 
before our eyes. o classes of persons have fought desperately 
in the present war, and are the life and soul of the contest. These 
are the Abolitionists, whose resemblance to M. de Tocqueville’s 
sketch will hardly be denied, and that part of the Southerners 
whom he called “a sort of aristocracy differing little from the 
mass of the people whose passions and interests it easily embraced.” 

Though M. Carlier is a writer as unsatisfactory as he is eager, it 
must be admitted that, without refuting M. de Tocqueville, he 
any © forward facts which neither that — thinker nor M. Car- 
lier himself appear to us to interpret nig tly. M. de Tocqueville 
(though his critic ap’ to forget the fact) was not only perfectly 
aware of the fanaticism of the Puritans, but has given a full and 
striking account of it. He seems to us, however, to have mis- 
understood it. He says that “such slips are a reproach no doubt 
to the human mind ; they attest the wey | of our nature, which, 
being incapable of firmly seizing truth and justice, is frequently 
reduced to a choice between two excesses.” M. Carlier, on the 


other hand, exults over the intolerance of the Puritans as a proof | did 


of their mendacity and h The one appears to feel 
that he is recording the errors of men who, notwithstanding 
those errors, did service to mankind. The other writes as 
if ke were unmasking pretenders who had accidentally ob- 
tained an undeserved reputation. It seems to us that he neither 
does justice to nor even understands the people of whom he 
writes. Probably no one could do so without English blood 
and English habits of thought and feeling. In addressing a 
French audience, whom it was his great object to influence in a 
liberal direction, M. de Tocqueville was no doubt much more 
anxious to put forward those parts of his case which furnished a 
striking precedent for France than to do full justice to the Puritan 
founders of New England. As most of the readers for whom he 
wrote were lukewarm Roman Catholics, he would naturally be 
inclined to represent the religious principles and practices of the 


Puritans as forming a completely distinct department from those 
which related to —— 80 a dislike of the one might be 
compatible with the adoption of the other. M. Carlier, on the 


contrary, uses what he s to be the inconsistency between 
the religious and the political side of their conduct as an argument 
to show that their political example is worth as little as their 
religious example, and that, as the French in general have re- 
jected the latter, they can have little to learn from the former. 
The truth to us to be that the religious and the political 
pew and practice of the Puritan founders of the New 
land States formed one homogeneous and consistent system, 
and that from that system sprang the most distinctive 
part of the character and institutions of their descendants. As 
we have shown on former occasions, it is altogether absurd to say 
that their persecution of other Protestant bodies, such as the 
Episcopalians and Quakers, was in the least d inconsistent 
with their own case as against the Roman Catholics, The 
persecuted in the one caso for exactly the same reasons which 


led them to provoke persecution in the other. Their case 
was that they were mght, that every one else was wrong, 
and that it was the @ of those who were right to 
uphold the truth, both in matters of opinion end in mat- 
ters of practice, by the strong hand. ey further thought 
that in the Bible God had given to man a revelation meant to 
ide him in all the important affairs of life, civil and religious ; 
indeed they saw little distinction between the two. According to 
the Puritan view, it was as much a duty to replenish the earth 
and subdue it, to punish criminals, and to enforce the obligations 
of contracts, as to pray, to celebrate the communion, or to ame | 
Christ, and for the same reason—namely, that such was the wi 
of God. The great reason why the Protestants in general, and 
the Puritans in particular, hated and repudiated monkery, was that 
its existence amounted to an admission that common every-day 
life was not sacred or holy, and that it migh gp be go- 
verned by laws less good and wise than those whi applied to 
monks and nuns. Thus the politics and the theology of the Puritans 
ran into each other, and, in fact, their politics formed only one 
department of their theology. M. de Tocqueville has described the 
result, but has not, we think, appreciated justly the steps by 
which it was reached. It is by no means true that the Puri- 
tanical mind “laid aside with trembling its most formidable 
attributes,” and refused to inquire, when it reached the limits of 
politics and the threshold of theology. On the contrary, its 
theology—narrow, and in many re false, as it must appear to 
us—was the result of the most anxious and full inquiry. Calvin’s 
Institutes may be taken as the type of their way of thinking, and 
a more consistent, systematic k was never written. The 
gist of it is—“ For such and such reasons I believe the Bible to be 
a Divine Revelation, absolutely true and good throughout ; and from 
comparing this, that, and the other passage of the Bible together I 
get this result, which I therefore to be true, and will un- 
inchingly act upon in all the affairs of life.” This was the 
rinciple which the founders of New England tried to reduce into 
That their reading of the will of God was closely allied 
with some parts of what we now call democracy is not only 
undeniably true, but is proved by M. Carlier himself; and that 
the democratic institutions established on these principles were 
adopted, fostered, expanded, and fortified by that other form of 
democ which grew up at a later time, is equally notorious. It 
is altogether unfair to M. de Tocqueville to read his observations 
as asserting that no other influences ever acted on the his of 
the United States in general, or in particular on that of the New 
England States, than those which were introduced by the Puritans 
who founded them. His meaning, fairly interpreted, is perfectly 
true and highly important—namely, that without knowing the 
character of the founders, and the principles on which they pro- 
ceeded, it is impossible to understand the peculiar character of the 
subsequent additions. 

If M. de Tocqueville is justly chargeable with having mis- 
understood the manner in which politics and religion were 
connected in the minds of the Puritans, he at all events does 
justice to their political principles. M. Carlier will not admit 
that they knew or cared for freedom. He seems to think that politi- 
cal freedom is impossible unless there is a complete and final separa- 
tion between Church and State, which he justly considers to be a 
modern theory altogether alien to Puritanical principles ; and he 
goes so far as to imply that, when the separation is effected, the 
spiritual department ought to represent the principle of authority, 
and the temporal the spirit of liberty and free inquiry. His evi- 
dence in proof of this is that the Puritans had little liberty, and 
id many oppressive things. That the Puritan government of the 
New English colonies was wonderfully strict, that it interfered 
with the common affairs of life, that it was occasionally cruel and 
persecuting, is all unhappily quite true; and, if political freedom 
is understood to mean a state of things in which the power of any 
one person or set of persons over any other person or set of persons 
is reduced to a minimum in theory and in practice, there was very 
little freedom in Massachusetts and Connecticut in the seven- 
teenth century. On the other hand, if freedom means the 

ssession of power by a large proportion of the population, 

ew communities were ever more free. M. Carlier’s own book 
shows that in Massachusetts the original form of government was 
the purest democracy. The government was in the hands of 
a Governor and seven assistants, and an Assembly chosen by the 
freemen. For a considerable interval, the length of which is not 
stated with precision by M. Carlier, the freemen had to be Church 
members as well, and this he considers totally incompatible with 
democratic principles. No doubt it was, as far as it went. 
Governments fitting exactly into preconceived definitions are not 
to be found anywhere, but as between the Church members the 
Government was still democratic, and even this qualification of 
democracy was entirely given up before the end of the century. 
All experience shows that there is not only no inconsistency, but 
a re! affinity, between democracy and tyranny. The oppression 
of all by all is one of the commonest of spectacles. us the 
facts on which M., Carlier insists, and which he parades as if the 
were new and as discoveries, prove not that New England 
colonies were not democratic, but that there is a side of democracy 
unfavourable to liberty. 

The praise to which the Puritans were really entitled is not that 
of a some new general theory of government—a 

ise which they never claimed, and which no reasonable person 
would claim for them—but that of having successfully resisted 
particular forms of oppression, and of having established a govern- 
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ment which, with all its faults, put political power into the hands 
of a large number of people, interested the bulk of the popula- 
tion in political affairs, gave full play to individual abilities, and 
roduced a type of character, narrow no doubt, and harsh, but 
to overflowing of all the harder qualities—energy, courage, 
industry, patriotism, and self-denial. Whatever else they may 
have been, the men reared by the Pilgrim Fathers their 
successors were a sturdy and formidable people, self-reliant in 
the extreme, and full of vigorous ability. By producing such a 
population freedom is produced of necessity, for who is to control 
such a race ? Political freedom means little more than the state 
of a society composed of men of strong passions and vigorous 
will, who know what they want, are determined to have it, and 
do in fact get it by helping themselves. The rigour of their laws 
and the fierceness of their persecutions prove-conclusively that this 
state of things existed in the New England colonies. It shows, 
not the absence of freedom, but the character of the men who were 
free. They did as they liked, and this is the essence of freedom, 
though they liked what we should consider extremely unpleasant. 
M. Carlier’s notion that the only true guarantee of | liberty is to 
be found in the absolute separation es spiritual and temporal 
affairs, and that the “ principle of authority ” is represented by the 
iritual department of things, seems to be a favourite notion with 
those who in the present day try to reconcile Roman Catholicism 
with political liberty. We believe it to be utterly untenable. 
There is no distinction between things spiritual and things tem- 
poral. The two are so intimately connected by the Author of 
our nature that no human power can separate the one from the 
other. The subject of all government is man ; but man is a spirit, 
and it is because he is a spirit that he is capable of government. 
A corpse cannot be governed, nor can it perform the most ordinary 
functions of life. There is a mental or spiritual element in 
sweeping a room or mending a pen. When we get to the higher 
functions of life, the distinction between spiritual and temporal 
becomes unmeaning. Take, for instance, the case of a war. 
War is always described as a temporal matter, the highest mani- 
festation of the secular power; but surely there is nothing which 
makes greater demands upon all that is courage, upon 
conscience, upon every moral faculty whatever. at, then, is the 
sense of the assertion that to go to battle is a secular act, and to 
go to prayers a spiritual act? Is there any subject in the world 
on which a man who really believed in prayer would pray with 
more intense earnestness than the question whether or not he 
should lend his influence to peace or to war? Is there any higher 
religious duty than that of manfully carrying on a just war and 
infiexibly opposing an unjust one ? The only real ground for the 
distinction is the desire to protect particular religious bodies, 
especially the Roman Catholic Church, from inquiry. It is 
the bait which the priest holds out to the layman—“ Let 
me alone, and I’ll let you alone. You shall have all that 
you really care for—noise, excitement, wealth, and power; leave 
the soul to me.” An honest man or nation will refuse the offer 
with disgust. The use of wealth and power and hard work is to 
educate the soul, and if that is to be privately drugged with nar- 
cotics by a representative of the “principle of authority” the rest 
matters very little. 
There are many subordinate points in.M. Carlier’s book which 
invite criticism, but the observations made above embrace the 
main points which he labours to prove, 


CLASSICAL AND MEDLEZEVAL MYTHOLOGY.* 


WE. trust that these three books do not fairly represent the 
condition of knowledge about mythical matters prevalent 
in the United States. If so, we may sum up that condition of 
things in a very short description—namely, that Comparative 
Mythology is there unheard of. It is clear that Mr. Bulfinch has 
no idea whatever that mythology is a science. No doubt he 
would tell us that he does not wish to deal with mythology in 
any scientific aspect. All his object is, as he says, to “popu- 
larize” it, to teach people to understand the mythological allu- 
sions which they meet with in modern poets, “in polite conver- 
sation,” and—an odd place, one would have <> hit upon— 
in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. He wishes “to teach 
mythology not as a study, but as a relaxation from study; to give 
his work the charm of a story-book, yet by means of it to impart 
® knowledge of an important branch of education.” We sa, 
nothing against all this; only we say that Mr. Bulfinch’s object is 
in no way inconsistent with a scientific treatment of the ne, 
or rather that by a scientific treatment of the subject he wo 
his own object more effectually. Half-educated people 
ave always a notion that the accurate and scientific treatment of 
a subject is seen harder than what is supposed to be the 
popular treatment. Yet in truth it is just as easy to give a child 
who is beginning the study of language, history, or any other sub- 
ject, accurate notions to start with as inaccurate ones. What you 
teach a child must be very imperfect and inadequate, but it may 
be, and ought to be, thoroughly accurate and scientific as far as it 
The pupil, as he grows older, must have a great deal to 

nd but he ought to have nothing to unlearn. He will have to 

* The Fable; or Beauties of Mythology. Thomas Bulfinch. 
Boston : Co. 1863. 
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build on his foundation, but he ought not to have to root up the 
foundation itself. No doubt the processes by which scientific 
results have been obtained are above a child's understanding, 
the results thes’. not. In bog are — 
more intelligible, v sim) use 
child who is able to read history or to learn a foreign lan- 
guage is quite able to understand so much of the true relations of 
nations and languages to one another as may form the groundwork 
of a more complete understanding of them afterwards. A child 
may, from the po bn eg be e to understand the difference 
between history and myth—between stories which are certainly 
true, pousiy true, and certainly untrue. If we tell a child that 
our forefathers came over from North Germany, bringing with 
them the English in an early form; that they found the 
Welsh in the island, and conquered them and drove them up into 
corners, where they keep their language still; that a e of 
Normandy afterwards made himself King of England, and that 
since that time a great many French words have gradually crept 
into English, we are giving him a — inadequate, but, as far as 
it , & perfectly accurate outline of the history of our nation 
and language—an outline surely far simpler and easier to under- 
stand than the common confi talk about Britons, Saxons, Nor- 
mans, and what not. Into such a framework he can work in quite 
naturally all the results of the deepest inquiry, while, if he begins 
with Markham or Mangnall, his first business, when he begins to 
think, is to burn his kham and his Man So, more dis- 
tinctly with lan , the relations of Greek, Latin, German, 
French, and English, to one another are quite easy to be under- 
stood, and, if they are understood, the learning of the language 
is made not only more interesting, but really beyond all comparison 
easier. To go no further—once the laws of permutation of 
letters, learn that English ¢ answers to High-German =, and, besides 
getting an excellent practice for the mind, you are saved the trouble 
of looking out hundreds of words in the dictionary. So with 
mythology or any other subject. The scientific treatment is every- 
where the simplest and easiest. We do not need to have Greek 
mythology “ popularized” by Mr. Bulfinch, who talks about Jupiter 
and Juno, because it has Lens already popularized by a reall 
scientific writer. To use, for Mr. Bulfinch’s sake, a molinioaina 
allusion, we have Professor Max Miiller for our Zeus, and Mr. G. 
W. Cox for our Phoebus Apollo. 
Aide mpogyrng iori Aokiag warpéc. 
We are not obliged to receive every tittle of their system ; everybod 
may not be ‘ally convinced that nearly everybody is the Sun 
but every one who thinks about the matter must now believe that 
there is such a thing as Comparative Mythology, and that it does 
not do to take the myths of any one Aryan nation apart from the 
te myths of the cognate nations. Take, for instance, the Greek 
and Eatin ologies. In a certain sense, but in a sense quite 
un ived by Mr. nch, Zeus and Hera are the same as Jupiter 
and Juno; but to say Jupiter and Juno when you mean Zeus and 
Hera utterly confounds the real identity as well as the real 
difference. thing may be endured when an old-fashioned 
scholar makes a c mention of a Greek God by a Latin name ; 
but it is utterly intolerable in any one writing about mythology as 
mythology. Through his whole book Mr. Bulfinch shows no idea 
that Comparative Mythology has ever been heard of. He tells 
stories out of “ Virgil and Ovid,” and tells them in this fashion :— 

Juno one day perceived it sudd Ww and immediately suspected 
that her husband had raised a Spade bade oonce of his doings that would 
not bear the light. She brushed away the cloud, and saw her husband, on 
the banks of a glassy river, with a beautiful heifer standing near him. 
Juno suspected the heifer’s form concealed some fair nymph of mortal mould 
—as was, indeed, the case; for it was Io, the daughter of the river god 
Inachus, whom Jupiter had been flirting with, and, when he became aware 
of the approach of his wife, had changed into that form. 

Juno joined her husband, and, noticing the heifer, praised its beauty, and 

asked whose it was, and of what herd. Jupiter, to stop questions, i 
that’ it was a fresh creation from the earth, Juno asked to have it as a 
gift. What could Jupiterdo? He was loath to give his mistress to his 
wife ; yet how refuse so trifling a present as a simple heifer? He could 
not, without exciting suspiciom; so he consented. The goddess was not 
yet relieved of her suspicions ; so she delivered the heifer to Argus, to be 
strictly watched. 
All this is simply intolerable, if we only remember, not how 
Professor Miiller has treated these matters, but that long before 
Professor Miiller wrote a word, Mr. Keightley had = ished his 
Mythology of Greece and Italy, in which, though not fully grasping 
the whole Comparative th near to it 
on man icular points, an stories, to sa least, 
ly better than Mr. Bulfinch. 

Mr. Bulfinch adds Chapters on Indian, Egyptian, Scandi- 
navian, and Celtic mythology, under which latter head he 

ts among legends of Saints. He also believes cromlechs to 
Fo alters, end gives no bint that anybody has ever believed 
otherwise. He does not seem quite certain whether Edward 
the First massacred the Welsh Bards or not. The oddest 
thing is Mr. Bulfinch’s for putting Scandinavian and 


Indian mythology along They “seemed 
to amaine the subject, though it is believed these topics [sic 
have not usually been presented in the same volume with the 
classical fables.” 

The other two volumes are to the myths of Arthur and 
Charles the Great ively. We confess to being utterly 


tired of these m: dished up over and over again in all manner 
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before now, as a most inviting field for the real mythologist. 
We do so not the less because we think they would serve to 
strengthen a weak point in the Comparative theory. That theory, 
as worked out by Professor Miiller, practically shuts out 
the i of any historical element in the tale of the 
Trojan War. We say practically, because we know that it 
does not exclude it formally, and that both the writers 
of whom we speak would distinctly deny that it does 
exclude it. That the tale of Achilleus represents the course 
of the Sun certainly does not formally forbid the notion 
that a real Achilleus fought before Ilion. Now we are not at all 
concerned to argue that there was any real Achilleus, or even any 
real Agamemnon. Our only point is that the Comparative system, 
so long as it deals chiefly with Greek matters, has a tendency to 
= out of sight the real historical value of the Homeric poems, 

e mean by this simply that these poems describe a state 
of things somewhat idbalized, so that, whether emnon or 
Odysseus ever lived or not, we can still use the Iliad and Odyssey 
as true pictures of early Greek manners. We mean also that 
certain real bits of histo ig Be here and there, as the earl 
greatness of Mycene and the Atneiad dynasty in the Troad. We 
mean also that, as Mr. Keightley showed long ago, Homer is a 
most important historical witness negatively, by utterly excluding 
all tales about Cecrops comirg from Beypt and Pelops from Asia. 
All this is perfectly consistent with the views of Professor 
Miiller and Mr. Cox, and we believe that, whether they would 
accept or not this or that bit of detail, they would grant that the 
general position is quite consistent with their views. But it is 
not the less true that their views practically tend to obscure this 
way of looking at Homer. A survey of the Arthurian and Caro- 
line cycles would ay to correct this tendency. We there see how 
myths grow round a kernel of fact—how, oo not history, they 
contain much historical matter. Bits of the real history of 
Charles crop up through the mythical history, and the mythical 
history sets before us, to a certain extent, the real manners, not of 
Charles's age but of a later age, and, to a much greater degree, the 
notions and aspirations of that later age, and the ideal of 
chivalry which it set up. ‘The real and the mythical histories of 
Charles give us a sort of test by which we see bow much truth is 
likely to be found in a myth which we cannot check by real his- 
tory. And that amount of truth is really considerable. It at least 
preserves the fact that there was a time when one great Emperor 
reigned over many countries that were afterwards divided 
among many rulers. Here may well be a oe to the empire 
of Agamemnon over “many islands and all Argos”—an empire 
which would have to no one’s imagination in the later 
divided state of Greece. Charles’s Crusade is of course purely 
imaginary, but itis the reflection of the real Crusades, and it would 
alone be enough to show that real Crusades did take place. So 
the War of Troy may be imaginary, and yet it may be the reflec- 
tion of the Greek settlements in Asia and of the wars which must 
have attended them. We should not be at all surprised if 
Professor Miiller discovered that the mythical Charles or 
the mythical Arthur was really the Sun, and whether we believed 
them or not, we should fully admit there was in such belief nothing 
inconsistent with the real history. A solar myth may, as on the 
Comparative theory it did in the case of the Nibelungen Lied, take 
in real persons like Charles and, we do not hesitate to say, Arthur. 
That a person or a fact is worked into a solar myth rT nothing 

inst the historical truth of that person or fact. To believe that 
the Iliad is a solar myth is in no way inconsistent with believing 
that the Iliad contains fragments of history, like the existence of 
a great kingdom at Mycene and the wars w by the Greeks on 
the coast of Asia. The analogy of the Caroline legends leads us 
to expect to find thus much of truth in the Trojan legend. 

We wish, therefore, most heartily that some real mythologist 
would take up the tales of Arthur and Charles, and work them 
thoroughly according to the Comparative system. We do not 
pledge ourselves beforehand to the results of such an inquiry, but 
there can be no doubt that it could not fail greatly to illustrate 
many points in mythological science. course Mr. Bulfinch has 
no notion of anything of the kind. e cannot make out how 
much he believes or disbelieves about Arthur, and his notions 
about Charles are of the vaguest sort. It is hardly necessary to 
say that he who would test the Arthurian and Caroline legends must 
be thoroughly master of the real history of Charles, and of those 
small indications which make it more likely that Arthur 
existed than that he did not. But Mr. Bulfinch has not 
even found out who or what Charles was. He evidently thinks he 
was a Frenchman. One is tempted to suppose some direct inspira- 
tion from the Tuileries when we read that “the French empire] 
extended over what we now call France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, and great pat of Italy.” Surely nothing in the 
romances themselves can go further away from the true picture of 
the German King whom the Roman people chose as C 
Augustus instead of the female usurper at Byzantium. 

r. Bulfinch’s works deserve some notice at our hands, because 
they oo ag the sort of book which may do mischief. Markham, 
Mangnall, Butter, and the like survive by the interest of certain 
booksellers in their ights and by the force of a blind tradition. 
But Mr. Bulfinch’s are new, pretentious, and some- 
what taking in their general look. - They are therefore the more 
worthless and Whoever would write about Greek 
mythology must first learn what Greek mythology is and whence 
it came. Whoever would write about the mythical Charl C) 
must first learn the history of the real Karl der Grosse. Nir. 


fesar and 


Bulfinch seems to have thought either process unn: . Yet we 
will thank him for one good remark, though contained in a sentence 
which also contains a gross blunder :— 

Charlemagne was succeeded by his son a well-intentioned but 
feeble prince, in whose the fabric reared by Charles began rapidly to 
crumble. Louis was followed successively by two Charleses, incapable 

rinces, whose weak and often t nical conduct is no doubt the source of 
cidents of that character ascribed in the romances to Charlemagne. 

The lawless and disobedient deportment of Charles’s paladins, instances of 
which are so uent in the romantic legends, was also a trait of the 
declining empire, but not of that of Charlemagne. ‘ 

We cannot identify the two Charleses who successively followed 
Louis the Pious. Mr. Bulfinch probably means Charles the Bald 
and Charles the Fat, but there is no sense in which they can 
be said to have “successively followed” Louis. But, though the 
remark is not new, it is something for Mr. Bulfinch to have under- 
stood that the Charlemagne of fable contains elements drawn from 
these later Charleses—Charles the Simple may come in as well as 
the rest. The mention of Paris as Charles's — points to the 
late date of many of the stories. Such an idea could not have 
arisen so long as a Carlovingian prince reigned even at Laon; it 
belongs to the Capetian age, when Paris had become the definite 
head of the modern kingdom of France, and when the great 
German was believed to have been the national King of that 


kingdom. 


THE SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEYS.* 


ME; BRAMLEY-MOORE has been travelling lately among 
the Piedmont Waldenses, and has got up their sree Soe 

Dr. Gilly’s Waldensian Researches, Dr. Muston’s translation of Léger’s 
History, and the twenty-one manuscript volumes of Sir Samuel 
Morland, Cromwell’s Commissioner-Extraordinary to the Duke of 
Savoy, now deposited at Cambridge. An odd story, by the way, 
and one curiously illustrative of the polemical virus that enters 
into the question, is told about these same manuscripts. The 
vols. from A to G were long missing, were searched for in 1753 
and 1794 without effect, and Dr. Gilly talks ominously 
of “the mystery which hangs about them.” The a 
belief was, of course, another edition of the Turnbull 
story—it being sup that they had been stolen in the 
reign of James II., and that the thief had uncivilly left behind 
him no sort of reason why he did not steal the rest, which are 

ually damaging. Unluckily, the missing volumes lay all the 
while under the searchers’ noses; they were simply misplaced 
among some Spanish papers. Mr. Bramley-Moore is not —* 
ignorant of the Roman belief that the Waldenses are the spiri 
offspring of Peter Waldo, a merchant of Lyons in the twelfth 
century ; but he seems never to have h of another theory, 
for which they profess to have better grounds—namely, that they 
are an escaped remnant of the Paulician heretics. e is quite 
clear, however, that they form “the historic link between the 
Reformation and Apostolic times, having always protested against 
the innovations and heresies of the Church of | me.” It never 
seems to have occurred to him that, according to this queer parody 
on the Apostolical Succession, the Church (about which certain 
“ glorious things ” are spoken in the prophecies alike of the Old Testa- 
mentand the New) is gravely represented to have ducked down under 
water, or flown away like the Santa Casa of Loretto, and hidden her- 
self during some fourteen centuries in two or three Alpine valle 
until she emerged, auspice Calvino, at the Reformation. i 
view of Church history, in which almost every thing that has been 
written about it, from Eusebius downwards, is de trop, and the 
Professors of Ecclesiastical History either have been, or ought to 
have been, arrant sinecurists, is not ludicrously absurd only be- 
cause it is ludicrously common. We are by no means sure that 
Mr. Bramley-Moore would not obtain a majority on the question 
if the sense (or nonsense) of the “religious world” were taken 
on it. The members of the Religious Tract Society and the 
readers of the Record would be with him, to a man. Thirty 
years ago it was the universal persuasion, and — who ventured 
to question its accuracy got called Papists, ites, and divers 
other ugly names for their pains. As Professor Kingsley has just 

-naturedly remarked, “ High Church ” deserves some 

if for nothing else, for establishing the fact that there was a 
eww and an England, before the days of Luther and 

enry 

We have no space, however, to enter into the Vaudois question— 
which, rationally treated, is one of singular interest—nor into the 


justification which Roman writers have to offer for religious perse- 


cution. Of the facts themselves we have littledoubt. . r is an 
entirely credible witness, even if he stood alone. That the Church 
of Rome did, in fact, persecute these Vaudois savagely, we take to be 
as clear as that she exulted over the French St. Bartholomew’s, and 
looked on at the plots against the lives of Elizabeth and James I. 
with, at least, no remarkabfe solicitude for their preservation. 
Moreover, we do not admit Count de Montalembert’s tu quoque, 
that the Marian and the Elizabethan persecutions pair off, for the 
simple reason that nobody pretends that the Protestants under 
the former reign were executed for plotting against the Queen’s 
life, while it would be difficult to show that the Romanists under 
the latter were executed for anything else. That is to say, the 
executions under the one were wholly on religious grounds; under 
the other, wholly on political. There is, to be sure, a parallel in 


* The Six Sisters of the Valleys; an Historical Romance. By the Rev. 
William Bramley-Moore, M.A., Incumbent of Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. With 
Illustrations. London: Longman &Co. 1864. ; 
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Christian times to the Vaudois persecutions; but, unfortunately, 
it is one which it does not suit Mr. Bramley-Moore to remember. 
He gives us Cromwell’s letter to the Duke of Savoy with a fine bit 
of “British Lion” which we quote as a specimen of the style :— 
Serenissime Princeps; Reddite sunt nobis multis ——. 

Stay (Cromwell loguitur), that will do. It is enough for me to converse 
with those quibbling princes of Europe in Latin, which resists the twists of 
their modern diplomacy. But I will hear the translation in my own good 
Saxon, which suits the ears of a freeman and a Briton— 


mF ns trots out, we need not say, John Milton for a mild airing, 
wil — 
Avenge, O Lord! Thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the 3; &e.— 

as steadily as if the lines were fourteen sleek old coach-horses 
at a family funeral. But he quite forgets to tell us that while 
Cromwell was threatening to “send a fleet over the Alps” and play 
all sorts of ks to “avenge” some 4,000 Calvinist “saints” 
(big and little) in Piedmont, the “saints” in England had been 
keeping some 7,000 English clergymen with their families out of 
their homes and incomes for years past. The balance of atrocity 
must be decided according as the reader’s mind inclines to sharp 
postenting or the slower death of starvation as the more amiable 
mode of slaughter. Some of Cromwell's Irish “experiences ” ought 
also to come into the reckoning ; nor would it be amiss to remem 
the Scotch Covenanters’ way of dealing with Episcopalians, when 
they got the upper hand, which was at all events just a little un- 
fraternal, and the lively laws of the “ Pilgrim Fathers ” in America 
about people who happened to differ from the dominantsect, either in 
Church-government or in complexion. Against the English Church 
little can be alleged, in this particular, beyond Laud’s cropping 
Prynne’s ears for sedition—an offence which we take to be fairly 
condoned by Prynne’s own dying admission, that Laud would not 
have been far wrong had he cut them off altogether. The English 
churchman has some right to talk about Rome’s persecutions, and a 
Church which ostentatiously insists that she is semper eadem cannot 
easily get out of it, especially when we find in Ireland, at this day, 
that her homily upon a murder mostly ends in a diatribe against 
landlords ; but the Puritan has simply no case at all. 

We have designedly left ourselves little room to comment upon 
Mr. Bramley-Moore’s novel, because we have so little to say that 
is likely to be palatable to the author. We expected, from a 
well-known Liverpool name and an English clergyman, something 
of what the Pluck-book classifies as “ the novel religious, wherein 

tty Protestants do convert Roman Catholics.” We looked for a 
deal of prose-prize-poem ecstatics about the sunrise, the moon, 
woman’s eyes, the unconquerable tear, Rome at sunset, Victor Em- 
manuel, and the British Lion. We counted on a taste of Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s Lady of the Manor ; possibly a shade or two of the Myste- 
ries of Udolpho, es san and skeletons, and the like, thrown in 
here and there, with just a flavour of the stock Jesuit of Hawk- 
stone, or Father Clement; and a good strong dash at the end 
(much as the Irish postillion reserves a trot for the avenue) of 
Doctor Cumming and the Pale Horse, and the time-honoured 
paraphernalia of Armageddon. We have been disagreeably sur- 
prised. The book is “donner und blitzen,” blood an’ ’ounds, all 
through. The author does not quite neglect the conventional 
namby-pamby-isms; in truth, a certain feebleness or helplessness 
of style, with here and there a provincialism—as eg. the per- 
tually recurring “ yon” when he means “ that ”—is conspicuous 
oe out. But the uses to which he _ his facts—and a small 
appendix at the end of each volume, to which he draws special atten- 
tion, reminds the reader that it is “ founded on facts” all along—are 
simply “stunning.” It is, we are aware, a very un-Evangelical word; 
but it is the only one which expresses the popular appreciation of 
the super-astounding melodrama. Mr. Bramley-Moore, if he 
would only give his mind to it, might make quite a sensation at 
the “Victoria.” His “facts ” are, as we have said, stunning. Hi 
diction is, every here and there, the grandest rant, and in the tableau 
of “virtue triumphant and happy marriage” at the end he almost 
excels himself. We are quite certain that this new version of 
Les Huguenots would draw down “thunders of applause” from 
the penny gods. But, seriously, we venture to ask whether this 
is the sort of book to which an English = ought to have 
put his name. Gerrard’s Cross is a place with which we are unac- 
quainted, though our author makes it out, somewhat a) hally, 
to have been a haunt of John Milton. As, however, there is 
an incumbent of this Cross, we presume there is a popu- 
lation there. And we wish to ask the author of this book 
whether he gravely thinks that the population in question 
will be at all the better for the publication of it? gives 
one the notion that he is a @ prize-poet 
run to seed—quite up to, and rather above, the average mildness 
of the conventional Evangelical prophet, and with a touch of 
the sensational about him that might make him a rival to Mr. 
Bellew. But is it quite right for a clergyman to put before ordi- 
nary readers such a sentence as this — 

If the Pope had had the power of pardo sins, it would have been need- 

less for Jesus Christ to have come down and died for sinners — 


without oe Sones that no Romanist ever dreamed of the 
Pope or anybody else “ pardoning” sins in opposition to our Lord ? 
The sentence almost gives one a notion that the writer is some- 
how confounding the Papacy with the Mosaic law, and supposing 
it to have been in existence for some centuries B.c. Is it, again, 
very expedient or very respectful to his own communion, after 
giving a page of horrors about “ vices in which particles of flesh 


still putrefied,” and other implements of torture, to add, by way 
of summary — 
It was, of a truth, the Church militant here upon earth— ? 

Is the good man i t that the phrase he has quoted is in his 
own Prayer-Book? And does he not know who added the last 
words of it, and why? We should seriously advise him to go to a 
national school, or get some elementary work on the Prayer-Book, 
before he next writes on religious subjects. Again, it is a popular 
sentiment, no doubt, that “ emotion is mental, moral, and spiritual 
life,” but it hardly accords with the views of “ spiritual life ” that 
clergymen are generally expected to inculcate. We fail also to 
see the wit of making an abbot perpetually point his oaths with 
the little tit-bits of ecclesiastical scandal which make up the stock 
in trade of inferior controversialists on the Exeter Hall side of the 
question; such as— 

Pope Celestin LIT. who kicked the Emperor Henry VI's crown off his 


By Pope Benedict TX. who sold St. Peter’s chair— 

By Pope Alexander’s poisoned cup— 

By Pope Innocent VIII. and his eight sons and eight hom ena 

a 

By Pope John XXIII. who maintained there was no life to come— 

By the two right arms of John the Baptist, at Genoa and Malta—&c. &c. 
The dull absurdity of combining the profanity of a scoffer with 
the precision of a Pinnock’s Catechism does not seem to have 
troubled the writer. Very likely it is all right—at all events we 
have no doubt it will attract a good many readers—to represent the 
Roman priest as bloodthirsty, sly, vengeful, and selfish in nine cases 
out of ten, and the Roman layman as a silly compound of knave 
and fool. Small offences of this sort against the ninth command- 
ment are apt to be overlooked when people are “going at” each 
other with tke vigour of professional bruisers and the vocabulary 
of fish-wives. But there is, to most minds, a certain grave reticence 
ature of the Divorce Court has not yet wholly obliterated English 
instincts; and one hardly likes to read, in the production of an 
English clergyman, sentences in which the veil of decency is so 
rudely torn away as in the following :— 

“ Ah,” replied Malvicino, “I'll bet the knuckle of St. Anthony he’s been 
after the that I saw there, who, I dare say, turned up directly I had 


“ What's her name ? Itbeginswithan A. By Pope ——, what’s become 
of my memory ; it’s getting worse. The more’s the want of a young house- 
keeper to keep my accounts. Ardoine, that’s her name. I knew it 
with an A. I must keep her out of oid Simond’s way, or he and I may 
when we chant our nunc dimittis next time.” 

“ Perdition take the council of Placentia and their decree about celibacy ; 
but, so far as practice goes, it’s worse than a dead letter. The Vicars of 
Christ don’t seem to care much for it in practice, so I don’t see why a holy 


oe aon Good I wish I had a few such among the 
“ She is a fine a few 

mercy.” 

What would become of you and ma, heother, if we did net our held 
of the mass of men ? We should not have either riches, power, or what some 
of you ees value more than either—the pick of the family. Ha, ha! after 

In fact, the interlacing of half a dozen le’s schemes for the 
abduction of Ardoine is the chief feature oft e story; the rest is 
all killing and slaying, with scraps of Calvinistic catechism 
scattered up and down at intervals. Now, can Mr. Bramley-Moore 
gravel  peaany himself that all this will do one atom of good to 
a single Roman Catholic ? That it will distress and disgust a good 
many Protestants we are sufficiently certain. But we venture to 

redict for the work an extensive circulation, notwithstanding. 
There are still a very tolerable number of old women of both sexes 
who believe in Dr. Cumming’s prophecies and Dr. M‘Neile’s 
anathemas. 


LOVELACE’S POEMS.* 


HERE is a class of poetry which may be said to bear to the 
great masterpieces of all time somewhat of the same relation 

as that in which the efforts of amateurs in music, theatricals, or 
inting stand towards those of the technical professors of those arts, 
or that which, in a certain popular department of national sport, the 
“gentleman” holds towards the “player.” The degree of labour and 
le of execution are both lighter and less sustained in the case 

of persons who have obviously taken up literature as a diversion or 
by-play rather than as the profession and employment of a life-time. 
The subjects, too, are generally less vast and systematic. ie 
however, the comparison ye pszes can hardly fail to be to the 
detriment of what we would call the amateur or dilettante kind of per- 
formance, yet there is often something which im a peculiar 
charm of its own to the easier and less disciplined style of art. For 
inferiority in pe breadth, and severity of tone, we often get 
compensation by way of superior delicacy, tenderness, and grace. 
A less degree of science, magnificence, or mere force is made up to 
some extent by more subtle and refined expression. Most people 
of good taste will acknowledge that they receive greater pleasure— 
at all events in drawing-rooms, or wherever the two styles are 
brought together under circumstances which invite attention to the 
finer shades of tone and expression—from really first-rate ama- 
teur singing than from the more forcible and showy execution 
of the favourites of the operatic stage. Those whose culture of the 


* Lucasta. The Poems of Richard Lovelace, Edited by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. London: Smith. 1864. Pe 
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is not the steady devotion of their serious energies, but the 
dulgence of a casual and fitful fancy, will na have their 
tastes, together with their powers, drawn in the direction of a 
lighter and more fugitive class of subjects. And to an in- 
fluence of this kind we are certainly in a great measure 
indebted for the variety of lyric poetry which sparkles with a 
graceful efflorescence upon the more solid surface of the seven- 
teenth century. The effusions of our minor school of wits and 
poets during that fanciful and eventful age were essentially those 
of what were then called “ persons of quality.” There is in them 
all the ease of affluent circumstances and gentle breeding which 
breathes through the joyous snatches of Catullus and Tibullus, even 
more than through the luxurious poetry of Horace. They are 
beyond mistake the poems of gentlemen. From Spenser down- 
wards, an airof family and gentility gp meee every ode and sonnet 
of them all. If there is not much strength, there is complete 
refinement. If wanting in deur and depth, they are full of 
elegance and grace. Even when licentious, they are never coarse. 


Wit and satire are never divorced from geniality and good breed- | 


ing ; and the passions, which had never greater scope than in that 
age of pee yrs and social licence, are sublimated into almost an 
ethereal kind of fancy. 

Of the whole list of courtiers and wits whose graceful 
lyrics distinguished the Caroline period, none perhaps de- 
serves more attention than Richard Lovelace, whose writings 
we are glad to see brought together for the first time in a complete 
form, in the “ Library of Old Authors,” and edited with conscien- 
tious care and skill by Mr. Carew Hazlitt. ‘The want of a collected 
edition of this kind, the scattered nature of his poems, and the cor- 
rupt and unreadable condition of the text, have hitherto prevented 
anything like justice being done on the part of the public to the 
claims of one of the purest and most pleasing of our Tynical poets. 
Hardly anything bees y a single — two has been allowed to 
creep into our ed selections of 
Poetry; nor had any critic of discrimination brought to bear upon 
his remains the amount of patience and acumen necessary to re- 
store his true readings, and to make his occasional phrases and allu- 
sions clear. The present volume includes the poems published 
during Lovelace’s lifetime, and addressed chiefly to his anonymous 
flame Lucasta or Amarantha; together with the Posthume Poems, 
also inscribed ‘ Lucasta,” and edited by his brother, Dudley Posthu- 
mus, in the year 1659. In an appendix are added sundry com- 
mendatory verses prefixed by the poet to various publications of 
his friends between 1652 and 1657, with a few translations from 
the minor classics, and elegies upon the death of the author. 

With all his study and research, Mr. Hazlitt has not been able to 
add many new facts to the brief and unsatisfactory memoir of Love- 
lace which we owe almost entirely to Anthony Wood. Weare pro- 


bably destined never to know much more of the personal history of | 


this agreeable and unfortunate writer. He was, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, the eldest son of Sir William Lovelace, of Woollidge, 
Kent, where he was born in 1618. He was educated at the Charter 
House, and in his sixteenth year he entered as a gentleman-commoner 
at Gloucester Hall, Oxford, being then “accounted the most amiable 
and beautiful person that ever eye beheld, a person also of innate 
modesty, virtue, and courtly deportment, which made him then, but 
ially after, when he returned to the great city, much admired 
and subsequen ined his company under Sir George Goring, 
afterwards Earl of 1 Norwich, in the Seotch expedition in 1639, 
retiring, after the pacification of Berwick, to take possession of 
his family estate, Bethersden-Lovelace, near en Mr. 
Hazlitt has carefully verified, and in part corrected, from the 
Journals of the House of Commons, Wood’s statement as to the 
facts of Lovelace’s committal to the Gate-house at Westminster, 
order of the House, on account of his share in presenting, with 
ir W. Boteler, the famous Kentish petition for the restoration of 
the King. The date of the petition and of his imprisonment was 
April 30, 1642; and on the 17th of June his 
‘was heard, and granted on condition of his fin y tony for 4,000/.— 
not 40,000/. as stated by the author of the 
story of his extravagance during that time, and his subsequent 
end in poverty and disgrace, to be entirely credited as detailed by 
‘Wood and Aubrey. It is certain that his daughter and heiress 
conveyed Kingsdown, Hever, and a moiety of vy on 
her marriage with Henry, the son of Sir Edward Coke. And 
although it may be presumed that those manors were entailed— 
while he was reduced to sell Lovelace Place, as well as perhaps 
Bayford and Goodneston, not being similarly secured—yet there is 
little to make us believe that he died in a hovel in a state of abso- 
lute poverty, or that he received etter a pound a week from 
Cotton and another friend. Lovelace was a for a time, having 
formed a regiment for the service of the King of France, and was 
wounded at Dunkirk. Returning to England in 1648, he, with 
his brother Dudley Posthumus, was committed to prison in Lord 


Petre’s house in Aldersgate Street, where, in October, 1649, he | 


re for the 
In thus veiling the lady of his devotion under a mask of 
—— mystery, Lovelace followed a fashion derived im- 
tely perhaps from Dante and Petrarch, and not as yet 
exploded by the ridicule of Cervantes. The story commonly 
adopted from Wood, that the Dulcinea variously worshi as 


Lucasta and Amarantha was oof Sacheverell, is doubted by | 


Mr. Haziitt, on the double oon that Lucasta seems to have 


belonged to Kent, while 


gant Extracts or Gems of © 


tition for discharge | 


Nor is the | 


Sacheverells were a Nortliern | 


' family, and that “the corruption of Lucy verell into 
Lux Casta is not very obvious, and rather violent.” Such a trans- 
mutation of names, however, is scarcely to be called more far- 
fetched than many to which the poetical conceit of the age can be 
shown to have given birth. The title of “ Aramantha,” employed 
in some places to personify the same beloved object, is a stupi 
mistake of the printer and engraver for “ Amarantha,” which 

| been properly corrected in the present edition. Unhappily for the 
poet, his ardour seems to have but imperfectly reciprocated ; 

| tor, misled by a a of his death from his wound at Dunkiek, 

| the fickle or forgetful fair one married another, and her poeti 

| lover had to find comfort, Wood tells us, in a union with the un- 

| known “ Althea” to whom he had addressed his best known 

| sonnet, written during the first of his imprisonments. 

|  Flinging off at random, as he appears to have done, so many 

| stray pieces of fancy, and not being the man to linger over his 

work with a mind to polish and correct, there need be no wonder 
that Lovelace’s poetry contains a great deal of sorry stuff—common 
arog bald or tawdry imagery, lame and halting versification. 
et to his very carelessness we owe perhaps not a few natural 
beauties, the more pleasing from their artless and unstudied 
wittiness or fancy. Where ‘he has evidently laboured to be in- 
genious and original, his muse betrayed him into faults as gross, 
and conceits as weak and silly, as are to be met with in the lowest 
poetasters of the time. A man of fashion, he must of course 
show himself apt as the foremost t of the court or town in 
that half-quaint half-formal euphuism of phrase which grew out 
of the cultivation of French and Italian models. It is not, how- 
ever, in these false and artificial ornaments that the special points 
of Lovelace’s style are to be traced, though it was doubtless on 
these that he, in common with the wits and critics of his day, 
most piqued himself. In classical fancies and the lore of the 
alchemist, which then contributed no less to make up the poetical 
stock in trade of every scholar and gentleman, our author loves but 
rarely to disport himself. Nor was he perhaps at any moment equal 
to the effort of producing a poem of uniform power or melody 
throughout, It is enough if we get, in any one of his flying so 

or sonnets, one or two of those rare gems of melody in whic 

Lovelace has been seldom surpassed. Mr. Hazlitt may be quite 

ht in ranking him in general below Suckling in wit, and 


below both Carew and the author of the in fancy as 
well as in But there are bits of humour and touches 
of brilliancy here and there which none of those writers could 
well have produced, and of which not even our greatest 
need have been ashamed. Lovelace, like Wither, is Mie 
known by but one single composition, and it may be owed, as 
Mr. Hazlitt is disposed to think, that the “Song to Althea” is 
inferior as a whole to Wither’s well-known ballad, “Shall I, 
wasting in Despair?” In his versification Lovelace is frequently 
rugged and unmusical, and he never seems to have been at the pai 

to correct his first careless and random jottings. Still it is true 
that, with the exception of Sidney and Wither, with the former 
of whom Winstanley very fairly compares him, it is hard to name 
any one in the entire circle of early English literature who could 
have attempted, with any of success,the “ Song to Althea 
from Prison.” 

Mr. Hazlitt’s knowledge of the literature of the period has 
suggested to him certain minor points of resemblance in 
this pleasing poem with some of the sentiments in Wither’s 
“Shepherds Hunting,” as well as with some of the figures in 
Peele’s “ King David and Fair Bethsabe,” published as early as 
1599, or in Middleton’s “More Dissemblers besides Women,” 
written before 1626, though not printed till 1657. But, on the 
whole, few poems in the e can well be said to surpass in 
| freshness and originality this most exquisite little lyric. The 
last stanza especially will never cease to be quoted as a model of 
this kind of composition : — 

Stone walls doe not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
| Mindes innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 
; If I have freedome in my love, 
| And in my soule am free, 
| alone that sore above 
| njoy such liberty. 
| The opening stanza was harmonized by Dr. John Wilson, Pro- 
| fessor of Music at Oxfurd, in his Cheerfull Ayres and Ballads, 


1659. 

Vactly to it is a upon the To 
Lucasta, from Prison; an e’—written ably during 
his second confinement, on his return from ae i Th 
fortunes of Charles I. were at that time at their lowest ebb, as 
appears from several expressions of @ political even more than 
an amorous cast :— 


in thy shackels, 


thee ; 


| Left for awhile another’s bride, 


To fancy all the world beside. 


Since then none of these can be 

Fit objects for my love and me; 

What then remaines, but th’ only spring 
Of all our loves and joyes, the King ? 


He who, being the whole ball 

Of day on earth, lends it to all ; 

| When seeking to ecelipse his 
Blinded we stand in our owne 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The effusions to Lucasta are carried on, according to the modish 
conceit of the day, to a wearisome length and whimsical particu- 


oe ight after the idolized object of them, as well as he himself, 


Lucasta, her Reserved Looks ran Lucasta Laughing”; “ Her 
Muffe”; “ Her Fanne, with a Looking-glasse in it”; “A Black 
Patch on Lucasta’s Face ” ; “ Lucasta at the Bath.” In these there 
is more than usual of the false and affected ornamentation borrowed 
from foreign idioms or passing conceits, as when the lady is 
described as “ galliard and clinquant,” giving a “ball or serenade,” 
and teaching us “2 la mode more gently to live.” We are to 
admire her :— 
Curl'd in her court-false-locks of living hair, 
Butter’d with jessamine the sun left there. 
Her “ polish’d hands” are in “shagg’d furs” woven, “ lest the 
discolo’ring cold should alchymize their silver into gold.” 
Nor could your ten white nuns so sin 
That you should thus pennance them in, 
Each in her coarse hair smock of discipline. 
An equally quaint device is employed in another sonnet to depict 
the white glove upon the hand of “ Ellinda,” a female friend of the 
poet, who once had a serious illness at her house. The lady is 
with some reason identified by Mr. Hazlitt with the Lady Olivia, 
wife of Endymion Porter, the well-known Mecenas of his time, 
and probably one with the poet’s friend “ Amyntor ”’:— 
Thou snowy farme with thy five tenements ! 
Tell thy white mistris here was one, 
That call’d to pay his dayly rents ; 
But she a-gathering flowr’s and hearts is gone, 
And thou feft voyd to rude possession. 
More simple and elegant, as well as more natural by far, are such 
incidental touches of poetical taste as “her softer breast’s carna- 
tion wan,” the “sleave silk” or floss of her hair “like a clue of 
golden ad, most excellently ravelled,” her lips “like coral 
gates” keeping in “ the perfume and the 1 within.” Nor is 
there in Sidney himself a prettier piece of musical fancy than the 
following song without dedication, which has, strangely enough, 
never been set to music :— 
Strive not, vain lover, to be fine ; 
Thy silk’s the silk-worm’s, and not thine : 
You lessen to a fly your mistriss’ thought, 
To think it may be in a cobweb caught. 
What, though her thin transparent lawn 
Thy heart in a strong net hath drawn : 
Not all the arms the god of fire ere made 
Can the soft bulwarks of nak’d love invade. 

Lovelace seems to have been less indebted than most of his con- 
temporaries to the classics, and of his translations from the Latin 
epigrammatists the less said the better. His Editor does not 
attempt to disguise his opinion of their worthlessness, though he 
is justified in reminding us that they were in all probability mere 
academical exercises, and, as such, hardly a whit more wretched 
than Marlowe's Ovid and many other versions of the classics then 
held in comparative favour. 


AMERICAN SKETCHES.* 


EE years ago Englishmen in general knew and cared very 

little about America, and Americans were not a little piqued 

and nettled by English ignorance and indifference. In some 
no doubt, they were the gainers thereby. So far as 

politics were concerned, their eulogists had the field to them- 
selves. The profound work of De Tocqueville, and the brief but 
very thoughtful criticisms of Mr. Tremenheere, were read only by 
political students, and the multitude accepted with a listless 
credulity Mr. Bright’s account of the working and the fruits of 
democratic institutions in the New World. On the other hand, it 
was certainly provoking to an American traveller to find that not 
one Englishman in ten could name two-thirds of the sovereign 


us neither a history nor a party phlet, but an exceed- 
ingly clear, pleasant, and ban agp of sketches of 
American life and manners, Most of those who age groan 
endeavoured to do this have signally failed. Indeed, the task is 
not an easy one. To present such a picture of @ foreign people as 
shall really afford us an insight into their inner life, and give us a 
fair idea of their manners, customs, and character, requires no 
ordinary combination of talent and goed fortune. If an English- 
man attempts the task, he is apt to be rather a critic or a 
caricaturist than Ni ag sy he dwells naturally on those portions 
of foreign life which differ from our own, and especially on those 

uliarities which are at once striking and offensive. If the author 

a native, he is prone to stand on his defence, and to become 
an advocate and not an observer. He is apt to soften down pecu- 
liarities and ogize for defects, and to forget the principal 
object before him—that of enabling his readers to form in their 
own minds a clear pi of what his country and countrymen 
are upon the whole, and what life among them is really like. 
Indeed, 1 it that they not under- 
stand, and, therefo: ess he ifted wi 
liar quickness in and 
grephic portrayal, he completely fails to enlighten them. 

ow the book before us is surprisingly free from the cus- 
tomary defects of such works. Where is not in it a particle 
of caricature, and there is an unusual amount of candour. 
The offensive peculiarities of American manners are Mey frankly 
admitted, and now and then very amusingly depicted ; but they 
fall into their true place, and do not assume that exaggerated pro- 
minence naturally assigned to them by those cursory visitors who 
have been disgusted and annoyed by them. On the other hand, 
the real characteristics of American life, both in the North and in 
the South—the tone of feeling and habit of thought, political, 
social, and religious, the usages, the unwritten laws, the modes 
of business and of pleasure, the work and the amusements, which 
constitute the character and distinguish the ity, if we ma 
so speak, of the nation—are drawn with the more truth and ski 
that the author is perhaps hardly conscious how peculiar: 
national are the scenes he describes. No book we have ever 
gave us anything like so clear and vivid an idea of America and 
American life as these volumes of Dr. Nichols. Whatever in his 
sketches is not new to us we have learnt, not from books, but from 
the conversation of American residents; and there are many 
passages which reproduce, almost word for word, the descriptions 
of the same places which we have heard from those whose life 
had _ t volitels and whose affections centred there. 

Altho a politician and an avowed isan—nay more, & 
political exile—Dr. Nichols criticizes polities with re- 
markable fairness and almost impartial severity. In compari 
the political portion of his work with a very able though a 
very readable little book by a bitter advocate of the opposite 
faction, entitled Parties and their Principles, we find a complete 
agreement about facts; and the inferences which, as i i 
critics, we should draw from either work are substantially the 
same. Dr. Nichols, however, is incomparably the better and 
clearer writer of the two; and his anecdotes of the party strife in 
which he has mingled are very amusing. His account of the 
New York press is fair and impartial beyond anything that we 
could have expected from a sometime assistant of the notorious 


‘| Bennett. Unconsciously perhaps, but candidly, he confirms - 


thin viously known or rted regarding the character of 
New Fork Herald and of ite founder and chief 
editor ; he does justice to Mr. Senkey and the Tribune, as well as to 
the abler and more moderate Zimes; and we doubt whether an 
political writer in this country wouid give a more impartial esti- 
mate of the merits and influence of our own leading journals. 
He produces, moreover, some curious statistics connected with 
American journalism. Most of our readers are aware that America 
has a vast multitude of journals ; but it is astonishing to learn that 
their number in 1861 was 4,500, whereof one-tenth were dailies ; 


States composing his idolized Union; and that hundreds of culti- 
vated men, who were intimate with the history and phy, of 
ancient Greece, and perfectly familiar with most of the countries 
of modern Europe, had never heard or had utterly forgotten 
the names of such cities as Chicago and Cincinnati, with 
a trade, a population, and an importance second only to those 
of a few great centres of European commerce. Now, we think, 
our Transatlantic cousins have nothing to complain of, so far as our 
interest in and acquaintance with the hy and politics of 
America is concerned. Which of us has not pored over maps of 
Virginia and Tennessee sketched on a scale of truly American mag- 
nitude, and tried to comprehend the meaning of American party | 
names, and the political significance of movements taking place in | 
States and cities whose very names some of us first learned from 

Reuter’s telegrams? The market has been so completely 

glutted with books on America, that when a new work in two 

considerable volumes comes before us, we are inclined to wonder | 
at the boldness of the publisher, and to doubt whether the 
author can really have anything new to tell us, We must 
say, however, that Dr. Nichols has broken new ground 
—ground which had been little more than touched by any 
of his predecessors. Though a politician and a partisan, he 
deals with facts rather than with theories; and he has given 


* Forty Years of American Life. By Dr. Thomas L. Nichols. 2 vols. 
London: Maxwell & Co. 1364. 


there being about 50 daily new: in the United Kingdom to 
450 in the. States, ; The State of New York, with a sealed of 
4,000,000, has 72 dailies; Illinois, with 1,700,000, has 28, and 
even California has 17. Nor is the South behindhand. South 
Carolina, with not 300,000 whites, has 60 pape i 
117, and Georgia g1. Of course the circulation is small, and the 
price being also low, the profit must be small, and the remunera- 
tion of writers very triflin ing. In fact, the attraction of political 
literature to American aspirants is not that it offers immediate 
emolument, but that it is one of the surest roads to office and 
tical of Dr. Nichols’s work, it 

n readin iti i . Nichols’s is im- 
possible to the hollowness and unreality of 
American itics, the absence of any apparent distinc- 


tion of princip’ and the fact that many Presidential 
‘elections were contested, and fiercely contested, on some 
ery either utterly without meaning, or merely addressed 


to the lowest prejudices of the people. The of “Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too,” "which carried the election of 1840 in favour 
of the Whigs, was a sample of the former class; but much 


worse than meaningless was the of “54°-40’ or “af 
which, during the Oregon discussi Presidency 
for Mr. Polk. The distinction between Federalists and Demo- 
crats was an intelligible and natural one. Had Americans 
been like Englishmen in tenacity of + me and opinion, that 
distinction would have lasted to this day ; for it was one which 
had its root in the permanent necessi the country, and 


| 
n be arity. 18 18 especially the case mm the collection 0 osthume | 
oyed Poems,” many of which Lovelace was probably less inclined to ex- 
the 
ted ; 
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in the nature of the Constitution. But American politicians 
lack constancy, and therefore American parties lack vitality. 
Federalism sank for ever after two severe defeats ; and from that 
time until the contest of 1856, no Presidential election 
was ever contested on a bond difference of political 
creed. If the distinction between Whigs and Democrats 
had any meaning, it was that the latter accused Mr. Clay 
of corrupt motives in* giving the casting vote of Ken- 
tucky for the younger Adams, while the Whigs adhered to 
the calumniated statesman with a zeal which, for twelve or sixteen 
years, sufficed to constitute them a party. And yet, during the 
whole of this period, there was one great source of division in 
public feeling which was for ever _feining, strength, and which 
two or three times arrayed one half the Union for a moment 

inst the other, in utter forgetfulness of mere party distinctions. 

as it the knowledge that this great cause of strife really existed, 
and might, to the destruction of the Union, become the war-cry 
of contending parties, which led the statesmen of America (all of 
them devout Unionists) to invent artificial distinctions and unreal 
battle-cries, in order to divert attention from the one real and 
irreconcilable feud—the struggle for territorial extension and po- 
litical strength between North and South—which was felt capable 
of awakening passions too bitter to allow of a decision of the issue 
in the halls of Congress? 

Though a New Englander by birth, and though he spent his life 
in the North, Dr. Nichols has strong Southern predilections. Not 
merely does he affirm that the secession of the Southern States was 
lawful and necessary, but he draws a strong contrast between Nor- 
thern and Southern politicians, very much to the disadvantage of the 


‘former. The Southerners, he says, had the good of their country at 


heart, and their representatives were too proud and too honourable to 


‘be accessible to bribes, or stoop to share in the dishonesty that in- 


fested the public service. The North was represented by political ad- 
venturers, eager to advance their own fortunes, and careless what 
became of their country; and these, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, made Washington “a sink of corruption.”” Of course there 
is much exaggeration in both portions of this contrast. But thus 
much is certain—first, that the public service was full of pecula- 
tion, jobbery, and swindling from its highest to its lowest offices ; 
and secondly, that the Southern Senators and Representatives were 
of a class less likely than those of the North to need or to conde- 


‘scend to such practices. The Southern States were, in feeling and 


practice, aristocratic; they generally elected their leading men, 
and they re-elected them for term after term. The Northern de- 
m had no preference for gentlemen, and in consequence was 
e . served by political adventurers, who, knowing that they 
little chance of re-election, were naturall tempted to make 
the most of their opportunities, leaving to their successors the 
consequences of their misdeeds. 

But the chief merit of these volumes lies not in their political 
anecdotes or explanations, but in the vivid and pleasant pictures 
of domestic and social life which they contain. hen Dr. Nichols 
was a boy, his native State of Vermont was a new country, and 
much of the simplicity of colonial times and of rural life still 


_ lingered even in Boston. So we have a few lively sketches of the 


life that the farmer then led in Vermont, and now, perhaps, leads 
in some regions farther west ; of the social gatherings, not merely 
for amusement, but to get through work that a single family could 
not accomplish—gathe which, if we rightly remember, are 


called in American parlance “bees.” Numerous agricultural 


ions furnished excuses for such gatherings—a “raising,” 
or house-building ; log-rolling, or clearing away the felled timber, 
and converting its ashes into potash ; “husking,” or shelling the 


-maize ; apple-paring; quilting, peculiar to the ladies, and sugar- 


en the juice drawn from the sugar-maple is boiled 
down into sugar, and the occasion affords a pic-nic to the 
youth of the neighbourhood. Then we catch a glimpse of Boston 
in the days when the tradesmen coming round with bread and with 
—o- left their wares on the customer's doorstep till 
the ily should awake—the fear of pilferers being unknown. 


' Still more acceptable, and perhaps more novel, are the Doctor's 


sketches of the more civilized society of America in the present 
days—or rather, in the days before the war. To English notions 
of civilization, the American oa le of equality is strangely 
Tepugnant. That there should be little distinction of place or 


- price except at the theatres, and none whatever in railways or 


steamboats, that all classes should mix on equal terms, and no 
exclusiveness or privacy be permitted to wealth or social standing, 
would in this country imply an amount of annoyance, moral an 

physical, on which there is no need to dilate. It is not so clear 
that it does so in America. Here, the commixture would be 
forced and occasional; and while the superior would resent and 
chafe against it, the inferior would make it an occasion of asserting 
his equality in an insolent and offensive manner. But in America 
the equality is established and universal, and while the merchant 
or banker does not feel affronted that his next neighbour in the 
railway or at table is a mechanic or a small tradesman, the latter 
feels no temptution to seize the opportunity of being impertinent. 
oon native Americans of all ranks, when mingling with their 
fellows, dress decently and behave tolerably. An Americen car, 


crowded with men and women of all may be disagreeable, as 
all crowded places are ; but, n apart, it has none of that pecu- 
liar offensiveness which an lish third-class carriage, under 


similar circ would present to the senses of any fastidious 


umstances, wou 
nm. The one thing which makes a large company of Americans 
Sieagreceble is their loathsome habit of tobacco-chewing, which is 


not confined to any rank or class. The judge chews on the ben 
the advocate at the bar, the senator in his place, and courts 
justice are carpeted with sawdust an inch or two deep, to save the 
expense and trouble of spittoons. Vehement applause in a theatre 
disturbs from the floor a cloud of im le tobacco dust which 
sets the whole audience sneezing violently. On this filthy habit 
Dr. Nichols is justly severe, and we suppose that it is, on the 
whole, rather more annoying than that universal i 
smoking everywhere and at all times the vilest of cigars which 
is chargeable against Frenchmen and Germans. It is the uni- 
versality and ubiquity of the practice, and not the practice itself, 
in either case, that is obnoxious to strangers. 

The author’s sketches of American travel by rail and steamboat, 
and of the Southern cities which he has visited at different times, 
are the pleasantest parts of his book. Of the comforts and charms 
of river-steamboats—those magnificent “ floating-hotels” which 
combine all the luxuries of rest with the pleasure of travel—we 
have heard before ; but even crambe repetita is acceptable from so 
skilful an artist. Of the railways Dr. Nichols speaks more favourably 
than the majority of —- travellers. His descriptions of Cairo 
—a city ina swamp at the confluence of two great rivers, with 
every chance of being eventually drowned, and every certainty of 
oy agg malaria in the meantime—of Memphis, New Orleans, 

obile, and Montgomery, are all pleasant and sometimes instruc- 
tive reading. There is one remark in his account of the Crescent 
City which deserves attention—that the importance of a Southern 
town is not to be judged by its population. There are no mapu- 
factures, and there is little retail trade; and therefore, in a city 
like New Orleans, nearly the whole population is busied in actual 
commerce, or is settled there for pleasure. In such a state of 
society, a population of 150,000 implies an enormous trade, and a 
vast influx and efflux of wealth. Mobile, with the population 
of an English watering-place or county town, is a port of 
world-wide celebrity ae | the emporium of a great trade. 
Montgomery, the late capital of the Confederacy, has about ten 
thousand inhabitants; but its export of cotton alone used to be 
worth five millions of dollars, or about 100/. per head of the 
population. It has, moreover, a social importance greater than 
that of an English town ten times as large. It is a town of 
wealthy or well-to-do families only, having a limited middle class 
and no lower class at all; and it has less of a provincial character 
than any English town, except perhaps Liverpool and Manchester. 

As a description of American homes, and of Americans at 
home, this book is the best we have seen. It will correct many 
misconceptions, and give the reader a much better notion of the 
character and individuality of the two nations now slaughtering 
one another for independence or for empire than any other of the 
multitude of works which, during the last two years, have pro- 
fessed to make Englishmen acquainted with America. 


THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA.* 


O the majority of mankind doctors’ gy tions are utterly 
mysterious and incomprehensible, from the introductory 
invocation resembling a long-tailed R down to the unintel- 
ligible scribble which represents the prescriber’s signature. Still 
there are folks who find satisfaction in endeavouring to puzzle out 
the meaning of those fragments of broken Latin which doctors write 
and druggists understand—some who, having taken many medi- 
cines for their afflictions sore, and found physivians were in vain 
eagerly recognise the name of any hitherto untried drug, and build 
large Saoen on so very slender a foundation. Others there are who 
love to be considered oracular on sanitary matters, and attain repute 
among sick friends by the solemn way in which they taste medi- 
cines, or look through prescriptions, and pronounce grave opinions 
as to their possible efficacy. An edict has recently gone forth that 
there dealt be a new order of things in medicinal preparations, con- 
sequent on an alteration of that t professional recipe-book 
known as the Pharmacopeia. For the instruction of those whom 
it may concern, we may mention that the affix Ph. Br. in aye a 
tions will henceforward refer to the formule approved by the 
Medical Council and contained in the new British Pharmacopeia, 
of which the Council possesses the exclusive copyright, and a very 
nice little property will be. 
A particularly s lawyer is reported to have once 
soothed a "Glient by the remark that apti- 
tude in looking after his own interests proved how capable 
he was of attending to other people's affairs. If the same 
test applies to the new Medical Council, the profession is to be 
congratulated, as they have hitherto made the most of every op- 
portunity which could be turned to their own advantage. For the 
registration (just entering the names) of qualified practitioners 
they charged the highest fee that the Act allowed, and did not 
even provide an official register until the law compelled them ; and 
as it was not quite clear that they would have, under their Act, 
a sufficiently exclusive were in this new Pharmacopeeia, its 
— was delayed until they could obtain the sanction of 
‘arliament to a special Bill granting them the privilege. As the 
work had then taken four years to prepare, the extra time required 
for obtaining the copyright might surely have been employed in 
revising and correcting it, so as to ensure the utmost possible accu- 


* British arma yp sine Published under the direction of the General 

Council of Medical Education and Ki ration of the United Kingdom, 

amy to the Medical Act, 1858. : Printed for the General 
edical Council. 1 
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Yet the new British Pharm ja does not fulfil even the 
very reasonable expectations which the profession had formed 
about it, and this use of the many evidences it presents of 
extreme negligence. It was intended to represent the experience 
of va ages, sear knowledge of the three kingdoms, 
and the results of an expenditure of about six thousand pounds. 
In the compilation of such a work the wisest may err in judgment, 
but inattention and carelessness are inexcusable. 

The first Pharmacopeeia ever published was literally a recipe- 
book, collected by an industrious student, and ar Sy by the 
faculty of Nuremburg in 1542. Up to this date, the nostrums 
onshre by certain famous physicians, especially those of the 
early Latin and Arabian schools, were chiefly administered. 
The plan on which these old prescriptions were constructed was 
very comprehensive, a vast number of ingredients being mixed 
together on the chance of some one of them doing good. 
And in 1618, when the first London Pi ia was pub- 
lished, this happy-go-lucky system had become so general in 
practice that one of the electuaries comprised in that work con- 
tained no less than 124 ingredients. But then it had a great 
work to accomplish, being announced as an antidote for all poisons 
and pestilences. Numerous portraits exist of the famous doctors 
of those days —such shrewd, hard-featured men that it is difficult 
to believe in their placing much faith in the queer medicines they 
concocted and prescribed. For the first London Pharmacopoeia 
comprised, among other nice things supposed to be conducive to 
health, a delicate stew of puppy-dogs and earthworms 4 lhuile, 
a dainty distillation of snails, worms, and stinging-nettles 
with rue for flavouring, and sundry preparations from dead 
men’s skulls, boiled foxes, wood-lice, toads, and scorpions. These 
are only equalled by the discoveries of a famous homeeopath 
of the present day, who particularly prides himself on the tran- 
scendental virtues which he has discovered to belong to powdered 
bugs. As medical knowledge advanced, successive re-issues of the 
London a an appeared, each being vastly superior to its 
predecessor. The last was published in 1851. It was very carefully 
compiled, and was a creditable work so far as it went; but many 
old and useless preparations were still retained, and it was written 
in Latin, thereby making the fortunes of translators and commen- 
tators. There was then no reason, beyond local jealousy, why 
Edinburgh and Dublin should have separate works, especially as 
this injudicious rivalry often led to r, since the names of 
certain medicines were common to all, whilst there existed a wide 
difference in the mode of preparation, so that a prescription written 
in London would not produce the intended effect if dispensed in 
Edinburgh. It was one of the first duties of the representative 
Medical Council appointed under the Act of 1858 to prepare a 
Pharmacopeeia in English for the three kingdoms, and the work 
now Oy ww embodies the results of their labours. This, the 
British Pi ja, is now issued to the members of the pro- 
fession with a solemn prefatorial caution that, “in order to 
exercise their profession safely, it is incumbent on them to make 
= familiar with the changes effected by the present 
work.’ 

The book is divided into two parts. The materials used in 
medicine, their characters and tests, are included in the first part, 
and in two appendices which may be considered to form a portion 
of it. The second part comprises the preparations and compounds 
made from the enumerated drugs. the first, or Materia Medica, 
portion of the work is in every respect excellent — concise, 
clear, full of information, and rich in references. The second 
part—that which is intended to suggest to medical prac- 
titioners the best forms in which medicines can be adminis- 
tered—is in many ects so deficient, both in correct- 
ness and in aptitude, that the whole book rather reminds 
one of the story of a certain literary aspirant who pro’ 
bringing out a work in two volumes—the first to contain all 
he knew, and the second all he did not know. One altera- 
tion, and that a most important one, which is made in this 
new Pharmacopoeia has been received with unanimous disap- 
probation, both by the profession and by the chemists who prepare 
medicines. Some reformation was supposed to be required in the 
weights employed for the processes of pharmacy. With so 
many n alterations on hand, the wisdom of any such 
interference is more than questionable. In writing prescrip- 
tions, the calculation of weights according to the old division 
of an ounce into drachms and scruples was often trouble- 
some; 80, in order to wr matters, the framers of the 
new Pharmacopeeia have introduced a process which will aid 
the doctor but confuse the chemist. Such a result is pecu- 
liarly unsatisfactory to the physic-taking public, for the doctor 
who writes the prescription has only to follow the new rules, 


whereas the chemist has many masters to obey. One illustra- | 


tion will explain this. In 185.:, when the last Pharmacopoeia 
was published, the number of persons who understood the relative 
value of the scruple, the drachm, and the ounce was comparatively 
small. In the a pty | thirteen years, however, this knowledge 
has been attained and daily employed by the thousands of persons 
who, either professionally or as amateurs, pursue the art of photo- 

phy. They all ys the Troy weights, and apply to the nearest 
drugait for a supply of any required chemi But, in com- 
po g ines, avoirdupois weight is ordered to be hence- 
‘orward used, the drachm and scruple being abolished. TZroia 


fuit —the ounce will consist of 437°5 grains, or 43 grains less 


than the Troy ounce. The druggist will thus have to keep two 
sets of weights, and will require a rather intimate know! of 


figures to weigh a quarter of an ounce accurately on the new 
scale. The only rational meaning of the use of any sort of 
weights in the preparation of medicines is to ensure correctness. 
The alteration now adopted can only produce confusion and lead 
to inaccuracy. 

In the new Pharmacopeeia, the fresh titles adopted, or the new 
substances introduced, cause the alteration of no less than 1 
names. Some of these changes are innocent enough—as the 
alteration of camphor mixture, originally known as camphor 
julep, into camphor water. Again, chloric ether, so popular with 
nervous ladies, is stripped of all ee and announced under its 
true name as a mere solution of chloroform in spirit. For British 
vinegar, an ordinary article of commerce, we find substituted 
French or wine vinegar, which is unattainable ; for, thanks to Mr. 
Gladstone, there is now a better use for grape-juice than the 
making of vinegar—at all events it is not now called by that 
name. Others of the changes recently made are merely impolitic, 
but some there are which may even lead to serious mischief. 
It has long been a recognised eccentricity with certain patients 
that they entertain prejudices against particular dru 
about the properties of which they are usually ignorant. After Mr. 
De Quincy's Confessions appeared, it became quite the fashion for 

tients to entreat their doctors not to give them opium, and they 
Tooked through their prescriptions to see that the word was not 
surreptitiously introduced. To meet this difficulty, and often to 
enable the work of curing to be done, the previous Pharmacopoeia 
comprised several preparations which contained considerable pro- 

rtions of opium, but took their names from some other 8 
a soap pill, tincture of camphor, kino powder, &c. This 
innocent deception is to be no longer sanctioned, and the word 
opium is everywhere introduced. t the alterations most to be 
condemned are those which have been made without necessity, and 
which may, by their adoption, lead to dangerous results. There can 
be no advantage gained by introducing digitalin, the active prin- 
ciple of foxglove, since the powdered herb is only administered in 
grain doses, and the new preparation is reputed to be so in- 
tensely powerful that the sixty-fifth of a grain is a full dose. 
So, again, corrosive sublimate is directed to be called chloride of 
mercury. This name has hitherto been employed in prescribing 
calomel, and continues to be so generally used that in two-thirds 
of all prescriptions ordering this latter drug it will be so described. 
If the druggist scrupulously observed these new instructions, as he 
is cajehen te do, patients would often be inevitably poisoned, since 
that which is a fair dose of calomel would be a fatal quantity of 
corrosive sublimate. 

The well-known Sweet Spirits of Nitre is ordered to be 
from a material which is practically unattainable. e com- 
parative strength of tincture of aconite, so commonly employed in 
neuralgia, is erroneously given. The spirits of Mindererus—a 
capital thing for a cold — is five times its former strength, whilst 
the spirits of peppermint is forty-seven times stronger than in the 
previous Pharmacopeeia. We miss many very popular medicines, 
such as the oxymel of squills, elder-flower ointment, brandy, 
lettuce, syrup of buckthorn, &c. Several new preparations are, for 
the first time, introduced, which have not been sufficiently tested 
to entitle them to such distinction. Beeberine, kamela, lithium 
hemidesmus, methylated spirits, are all novelties in p > 
and the profession knows little more than the public about them. 
In no case is there any information given as to the doses. The 
vegetable preparations used in medicine have been carefully re- 
vised in this British i ays and many of the old extracts— 
which were chiefly remarkable for the flourishing of blue 
mould they produced—have been superseded by less perishable pre- 

ations, whilst a new and very excellent series of formule have 
on introduced for making fluid extracts (resembling concentrated 
infusions) and for es the inspissated juices of certain plants. 
Of these the new dandelion “succus” will probably become a 
popular remedy with people who have rebellious livers. The 
new Pharmacopeeia also comprises a few varieties of lozenges for 
coughs, indigestion, and relaxed throats—all of be ee but none 
of them nice, as lozenges should be. We have al commented 
on the unpardonable carelessness manifested in many parts of this 
— even without taking into account such verbal errors as the 
tion of scammony into jalap, the occasional omission of 
important directions, and other proofs of inattention. It must 
doubtless be acknowledged that the work was one of great dif- 
ficulty, and that in very many the new British Pharma- 
is superior to any work of its kind hitherto published; 
but it is incumbent on the Council, for their own credit, to lose as 
little time as possible in publishing a corrected edition. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Sarurpay Revizw” takes place on 
Suturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News- 
on the day of publication. . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AL UNION.—FIRST MATINEE, Tuesday, 


il 5, 
Half- Three.—Quartet, No. 82, in Haydn, Grand Sonata, D 
Weber, Nome, op. 31, Spohr ; Solos, Pianoforte, hopin, an 


ratten Lazarus, Winterbotto: arper, 

“Royal Italian Ban Band. Pianiet—Halic. Visitors’ Pickets Half- 

course jawski, an: 

with Jacquard and Davidof, Violoncellisis; Hallé, Jacl. Jos. Wieniswski, and other 


J. ELLA, Director, 18 Hanover Square. 


ician, residing close to the Parks, wishes 


iE of ONE or TWO CHILDREN, from Six to Ten Joon of 
Age, as to her own Girl, whom, in maternal 


Fos Guineas BTA. Office, Street. 
DUAT 
A GRA B of Onion, Cambridge, or Durham is required 


CLASSICAL TUTOR in a School 
Peane, Baka 


QOLE CHARGE—WANTED immediately, CURATE for 
Cambriige, with moderate views, indispensable: Post 


Jn LEA.— Mr. GERMAN REED’S 0 pera di Camera 


Esq., t at Three 
on —Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14 Regent Street. 


"THE CHURCH INSTITUTION.—A GENERAL MEETING 


of the Members of this Institution is p: to be held at St. James's Hall, P! ly, 


T°. GR ADUATES. — WANTED, in a School near for 
‘ourteen Hours a Week, during yg Aes eeks in the Year, the help of 

annum. probably — 


manent, an lly @ more are req! 
thelr Ase, Ex to name and to 
Testim: Ans on these with whom may appear to 
treat.— Address. H. H. Sloane Strese 


, April 26, at Two o'clock p.m. Grace the ig, Arehhishon of Canrensony has 
his intention the occasion, and the names of those His 
race will be shortly published. 
Admission to the Meeting will be by Tickets only, which can be obtained on application at 
the Offices of the Institution, on and after Monday, April 4. AEE 
The P (Red Tickets) will be reserved for the Committee, the Speakers, and the 
Revs. the Bishop end others supporting the Archbishop ‘The Reserved ‘Area (Blue Tickets) 
ated to t e Rural s, the Secretaries of Local Associations, &c. 
of the Bell Tickets, Tickets Pink) will be free to all Members, and 
toall the Instit: Tickets. 
The the 


spolication tothe Secretary as to the 


| 


G. DAVIES, Secretary. 


"HE CHURCH INSTITUTION. is proposed. that the 


the Church Institution attending th DINE together in 

the Evening. ee as to Hour, price of Ticket, &c. “wil be shortly w announced. 

"THE CHURCH INSTITUTION.—The ANNUAL REPORT 
(100 pp. the Year 1863, a of the Committee; of the Council; gine 


jon; Deaneries in 


; the sheet a ‘List of decanal in Union 
subscri! the General Fun and Regulati and A poend — 
is bow rad. to sad & af nous to overs’ Subscriber 
address is known. 


"THE CHURCH INSTITUTION CIRCULAR (id.) is 


published on the Ist of each Month.—London: Rivinatons, and of all Booksellers. 


ARTNERSHIP. — Ov —QOne or more Gentlemen to join, with 
Limited Liability, established and | 


Gloucestershire. 


BRIGHTON. — Marine Parade, nearl 


Pier.—A Handsomely Furnished MANSION to be T. 
Terms, i ble 


rooms, 


MOE = ADVANCED on the Personal Security of Noblemen 


id by way of Mortgage on Property 
fort Strand. 


MONEY. — — £10,000,— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 


to Officers in the Army and Heverstons, Legacten, House, a Pri Gentlemen, 
von Note of Hand, Life Interests, Reversions, Legacies, 
Interest, 5 per cent.—Address, A. B., it. James's, 


mond Hil, Surrey-—Physieian, Dr, EDW ARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
principally by the combined Natural Agente 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN Oem, 
Under the immediate l’rotection of Her Most Excellent Majesty the QUEEN. 
, on Saturday, April 16. 
24 Old Bond Street 


for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their Widows and 
d 1842. 
President_Sir CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 
yA FORTY- H ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this Institution will be celebrated 
at 1 
The LORD BISHOP ~~ OXFORD in the Chair. 
‘able at Six o'clock precisel Ties Wine, £i 1 to be 
DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS of the ARMY.—A 
MEETING on Behalf re the the MILITARY FEMALE SCHOOL . 4 


Street, Oxford Street ; and ‘Messrs Smith Elder, & Co., 65 © rohill, London, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Bart. } Hon. 
Rev. STEPHEN JENNER, M. 


KENSINGTON SCHOOL, 39 Kensington 


Assistant Masters Professors. 

G. EVANS, Esq. Be Jesus Colles 

Prot. of. of Geog. in King's Coll. London. 
Dr. Ki 


for the Mii 


TUITION FEES. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
CIVIL SERVICE INSTITU 
Principal—Rev. Canon FREW, M.A. 
Eleven Gentiemen, who were prepared st this Institution for the Civil Service of India, 
succeeded in passing. For particulars and terms apply to the Principal. 


CIVIL SERVICE.—SECOND EXAMINATION.— 


8 St. Peter’s 


CARDED ATES. —A Course of LECTURES on alli the connected 
nation for the Indian caval Jape will be be commen at the J Indian 
Serviee Sut. Peter's Terrace, Bayswater, on Monday, April 4. 


INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for 
moderate.— Address, Marnemariccs, 4 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W 


‘ALVERN. Preparation for for me Army, Us Univ. ersities, and 


Civil Service. A A., Graduate in rs of 
wics, end the LINE. —A Married» 
at Five Consecutive Woolwich Examinations.— Address, M.A., y, near Windsor. 
Ux SANDHURST, the LINE, the CIVIL 


ke. EIGHT TLS 
liom of Corp 


RTS, and late Pr fessor 
am., 

in the Colleee, Limes, Croydon, 8. 

‘WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


M". WREN, M.A. Christ’s College, assisted by Mr. EWBANK, 


its opening | 


Water and Dict, ‘The Turkish Bath on the Premises, under Dr Lane's Medical 


MALVERN. .—HYDROPATHY.—The Hydropathic Establish- 
tely erected by Dr. Srumsezs will be OrENED for the reception of Patients in 
a Iris situated on the on the slopes of the Malvern Hills, and a pang Syed planned for the use 


ts, ith every accom: prosecution 
and ‘ Mol. Be M.D., Priessnitz 


of Hydropathic “Yor Pr Pp 
House, Malvern. 
BRIGHTON. FOLTHORP'S LIBRARY ead 


SELECT RE are 73 North Street, Corner 
vilion Buildi Visitors i m can for any period, and vec and secure reading 
of the best New Works. The are supplied News rec 
v Directories, Electric T 8 
by BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.— lus Copies of 
ar in the Crimea, D’Aubigné’s History of formation, Sir C. 
's Anti aM Stan. Rev. Irving’s Life, W. H. Russell's 5 and 
cthee Books, ai on SALE, at greatly redused prices. Catalogues 


Bull's Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square. W. 


SONGS from REV. C. KINGSLEY’S “WATER. 


set Music by Joun Huttan. 
CooL AND. AND CLE 
ORLD IS YOUNG, LAD. 


aD A SWEET LITTLE 
London: Appison & Lucas, 210 Regent Street, W. 

PAPER, PENS, INK, and every other =n ne for the tai 

EMILY FAITHFUL and Stationer, the Vietorta 

Square - ress Dies engraved 
Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks.—A, W. Faner’s 
Polyerade I Tena Pencils Bold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents: 
Friday Street, 

OREIGN and COLONIAL MATL, PARCEL SERVICE to 
arts of the World. Regularity , Sufety, Punctuality. 


Price 2s. 6d. Seah or in One Book, 8s. 
of thoroughly 
‘aper carefully stamped, plain or in 
London, E.C. 
all 
ROPE a rance, Germany, 


A eria, ypt, Aden, West Coast, adeira, &c., Cape 
ipping in i ranches. engaged, insurances For 
s of registry and tariffs ly ent Street, 5.W. it 


WHEATLEY & CO. (late Waghorn), established 27 years, 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &. 
ARLAND & FISHER, 33 3 Southampton Stree 


W.C., Ecclesiastical Decora Manufacturers of every 
CHURCH and ‘DOMESTIC ME MEDLEY AL ¥ UMNITORE, Paper Hangii mgs 


Priced Catalogue, upon application. 
GTAIN ED GLASS WORKS. — HEATON, BUTLER, 
Have Removed to their New and Extensive Premises, 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
SMITH, BECK, & BECK’S NEW MERCURIAL 


METER. Sensitive. Scale, Three to inches 4 every Inch 
Variation; Senitive. a Reservoir. Price, 


of 


CounctL | MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 1855,— 


PRIZE MEDAL, 1962. The above Medals have been awarded to SMITH BECK. 
& BECK, who have REMOVED from 6 (ohmes Street, to 31 Setreeel E.C., where 
opened extensive Show Rooms containing large a 
scopes, and all classes of M Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues 


FbucaTion on the SOUTH COAST.—A Clorgyman, who who 


resigned an important Educational post which be held 
prepares YOUTS or the Pubic aod the Univer. 
and have obtained high places in the Class List sz, 


consequence 
EC. 


sent on receipt of six Saeoeden 
Two P PRIZE MEDALS. - —JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S 
ver- fitted DRESSING and WRITING- 


ng-case. the 
JENNER & KNEWSTUD. 33 and 66 and 69 Jermyn Street. 


ODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 


At HENRY ROD of 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


| 
| 
London, Wc, ten bee ing 6, three water-closets, five servants’ bedrooms, with every Accommoda- 
| 
= 
|| | | 
ield- Marshal s Royal Mighness the Duke of Camaarnog, 8 kets o 
: i mission may be obtained at the Office, 22 Cockspur Street, ( Messrs. 
= | 
_ t, 
le: 
| 
A CLERGYMAN, Cambridge Graduate in Mathematical__— — 
Honours, pleasant Cathedral City, has a vacancy for ONE PUPIL, to 
Cambridge of the Competitive Examinations. jum.— Addr 
| Rev. Ww. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., for many years Pre 
ai the Royal Indian Mili , Addiscom 
— 


